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PREFACE. 



The following pages are, in substance, 
as, on the title-page, I have designated them, 
a Reply to Professor Owen. But they are 
not addressed either to Dr. Owen himself or 
to his employers — the Association for the 
Advancement of Medicine by Research. 

To these, and to the scientific advocates in 
general of that opprobrium of their calling, 
" The Coward Science," I have already 
addressed unanswered arguments enough. 

I turn now to my fellow-countrymen at 
large. I address myself to my brother- 
Englishmen ; to men whose honest English , 
feeling has not been corrupted by the/ savage/ 
materialism of the Continental laboratory, nor 
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their plain English common-sense bemused by 
the fallacies of a pseudo-science, sole surviving 
relic of the Cimmerian age of Alchemy and 
Astrology. 

Above all I address myself to the English 
sense of Fair play. 

I ask nothing, for the present volume or for 
its author, but that simple English requirement 
** a fair field and no favour." Let those who 
have read Professor Owen's attack on me and 
on my fellow-thinkers, now, in its turn, read 
this our answer and judge for themselves. 

Let those who have been favoured with 
a copy of that " Memorandum " from the 
Association for the Advancement of Medicine 
by Research which has so carefully been kept 
out of my dangerous hands, do the same. 
There may possibly be some among those 
who have been thought fit to be entrusted 
with a sight of it who may be disposed to 
part with his copy. If so I shall be glad to 
become its purchaser at any fairly reasonable 
price he may put upon it. 



V. 

If in that Memorandum the Association for 
Advancement of Medicine by Research shall 
prove to have advanced any argument which 
is not here already answered by anticipation, 
I am ready to meet it with an answer or to 
admit it frankly to be unanswerable. If it 
be simply, as I should expect to find it, a 
repetition of the old disproved assertions put 
forward without even an attempt at proof, 
just in a little bolder language and with a 
little louder clamour of authoritative assertion 
then, once more, I leave the reader to decide 
between us. And am content to abide by the 
result. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 

" Paid Secretary" of the 
Society for the Protection of Animals 
From Vivisection. 
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CHAPTER I. 
'* EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY.'' 



Throughout the somewhat varied ex- 
perience of more than thirty years of pretty 
active life I do not remember to have en- 
countered a much more painful task than 
that now imposed upon me. From the 
purely controversial point of view there is, 
I readily admit, no ground for complaint. 
I have had, in my time, enough of fight- 
ing to have lost the sense of the "fierce 
joy of battle,'' and to be quite ready to 
reap, with bloodless sword, the inglorious 
but none the less substantial advantages 
of an adversary's weakness. I am con- 
tent, and more than content, that after 
the careful consideration of some three 
months, the Associated Science of England 

B 
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should find itself unable to meet my 
humble challenge with reply of any kind 
save — such as is now before me. 

Under other circumstances, indeed, and 
called upon to deal with a less serious 
issue, and a less venerable antagonist, I 
might even have sat down to the dissec- 
tion of ^^Experimental Physiology'^ with 
something of that ** joyous eagerness and 
delight " which are, as we all know the 
note of **the true vivisector," and which, 
it must be confessed, are not altogether 
unknown to the operator whose scalpel 
is unstained by any grislier fluid than 
simple ink. But there are conditions 
which, to any but a very true vivi- 
sector indeed, maf sadly the delight 
of ** cutting up" even an antagonist. 
When that antagonist occupies a position 
which is in itself a claim to respect ; when 
he bears a name we were once wont to 
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honour; when, above all, the hand of age 
stretches out its cBgis alike over feebleness 
of matter and offence of tone ; then, to a 
critic of any sensibility the task of dealing 
with such a work as this becomes singu- 
larly ungrateful. It must be performed 
of course. The cause of Humanity can- 
not be left to suffer because its opponents 
seek ignominious shelter under the white 
hairs of Dr. Owen or because Dr. Owen 
himself forgets what is due to his own 
self-respect. But I own I should have 
been glad if — seeing what Dr. Owen's 
utterance is — ^the duty of reply had 
fallen to other hands. I will at least 
endeavour to perform it with the courtesy 
which, from a man barely entering upon 
his third quarter-century, is assuredly due 
to one who has already quitted it — even 
where he may not expect, or receive, a 
similar courtesy at his hands. 

B 2 
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Let US begin at the beginning. 

^^Experimental Physiology^'' &c. That 
is the name given to the work before me. 
And, though I do not propose to dwell 
upon it, I must just point out in passing 
that the lack of loyalty which seems un- 
happily so inseparable from vivisectionist 
advocacy thrusts itself upon us here, even 
in the title. 

The question at issue is not the question 
of Experimental Physiology, but simply 
of that one charlatan development of 
it which consists in the subjecting of 
animals to torture of various kinds, and to 
which has been given by common con- 
sent, the etymologically inexact but prac- 
tically intelligible and recognized title, 
Vivisection. There is a class of opera- 
tions on the Stock Exchange to which, 
from the strictly etymological point of 
view it is no doubt equally inaccurate to 
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apply the term ** gambling." Yet I hardly 
think so severe a moralist as Dr. Owen 
would care to class all efforts at their 
suppression under the somewhat invidious 
head of ** obstruction of business." 

This much by the way. My more im- 
mediate concern with Dr. Owen's title- 
page is with the motto by which it 
is — shall I say embellished, or — dis- 
figured ? 

It was Professor Humphry, if I remem- 
ber rightly, who first publicly started the 
suggestion that the Anti- Vivisection agita- 
tion could only be accounted for on the sup- 
position that ** there was money to be 
made by it." Mr. Humphry spoke, no 
doubt, *' according to his light." There 
is a class of mind congenitally incapable 
of conceiving such an idea as that of dis- 
interested action of any kind. I have no 
quarrel with minds of this class. They 
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are — as they are. Facts, like others. 
Humiliating facts no doubt, to the ob- 
server with any lingering pride of race. 
But facts to be accepted, nofie the less, 
with such philosophy as we may. Non 
ragioniam di lor. Or not here at all 
events. Entomology is a Science in itself. 

But whilst more than content to look 
with a tolerance half charitable, — half, I 
fear, contemptuous, — upon such utterances 
in themselves, we must not confine our- 
selves to that view. It is hardly fair to 
forget that there are some to whom these 
utterances passed by, as one would natur- 
ally be disposed to pass them, with a 
silent shoulder-shrug, might, very ex- 
cusably, be misleading and mischievous. 

When a man in the position of Dr. 
Owen refers a movement to the interested 
action of the venal knave, raising and 
garnering a harvest of subscriptions," 
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there will be simple souls to whom the 
natural attitude of quiet contempt for such 
a charge and for its maker will inevitably 
convey a false impression. And for their 
sake — assuredly for no other — it may be 
well to stoop to a reply. 

In the present instance, happily, there 
can be no doubt as to the individual at 
whom Dr. Owen's insinuation is aimed. 
The only ** venal knave" — except my clerk 
— in any way connected with our Society is 
myself. Let me endeavour very briefly to 
answer Dr. Owen's suggestion in the 
manner best calculated to carry convic- 
tion to the class of mind with which 
alone such a suggestion would be of any 
force. 

Frankly, and without reserve, I am, as 
Professor Owen has before styled me, **a 
paid agitator and hired scribe." And my 
pay — as Dr. Owen is aware — is ;f 250 a 
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year. The services rendered in return in- 
clude, inter alia, my Secretarial duties 
{office hours lo to 5), the editing of The 
Zoophilist, a monthly publication with 
which I fancy Dr. Owen is not entirely 
unacquainted ; and the writing, as occasion 
may demand, of sundry pamphlets, such 
as ** Hunter and the Stag," ** Owen, Hunter 
and Harvey," etc., with which his acquaint- 
ance is unquestionable ; or of such a 
volume as the present. Now a practical 
experience of rather more than a quarter of 
a century of the higher branches of metro- 
politan daily journalism — leader writing, 
special corresponding, and so forth — has 
quite prepared me to concur in Mr. 
Owen's complaint of the comparative in- 
adequacy which marks the remuneration 
of intellectual work. Yet, even in literary 
life, bread is to be earned — by those fairly 
endowed with the power to earn it. 
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Does Mr. Owen, confessedly incapable 
of meeting me in controversy on his own 
chosen ground, really think that, at a 
pinch, I could not earn five pounds a week 
elsewhere? With fullest allowance for 
that innate modesty of self-appraisement 
which he of course shares with all true 
genius, does not he think that his own 
contributions to this very controversy — 
the answers which he has not given and 
cannot give to my exposures, — might even 
bring in almost that amount, say from 
the Nineteenth Century or the Association 
for the Advancement of Medicine by Re- 
search ? Does he think that Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Cardinal Manning and the Poet 
Laureate and the Lord Chief Justice and 
a score or two more of Right Reverend 
prelates and Right Honorable states- 
men and noble lords and nobler in- 
tellects are banded together for the sole 
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purpose of enabling me — poor ** venal 
knave" — ^to earn by eight or ten hours 
work a day, five pounds a week? Nay, 
but — really ? Does he ? 

And my fi^iend and colleague, ** Honor- 
ary" and honoured, Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe. Does Dr. Owen know anything 
at all of the position Miss Cobbe holds in 
the world of Intellect and Thought ? Or, 
knowing it, does he really think to win 
advantage for his cause or credit for 
himself by speaking of that lady's protest 
as "the railing of a scold?" 

From such hysterical vituperation as 
this it was for the moment a real relief to- 
turn to the quaint anachronism of Dr. 
Owen's onslaught upon **the Rev. H. E. 
Manning." There is a sort of inverted 
Rip Van Winkel feeling in finding oneself 
suddenly retransported into plain * ' Papal 
Aggression." And involuntary reminis- 
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cences arise of the parqueVs suggestion to 
the advocate, appealing to the rights con- 
ferred at the Creation — ** all that is ad- 
mitted, monsieur, Passons au deluge!'^ 

And yet there is something painful, 
something piteous even here. There are 
those amongst us who assuredly do not 
yield to Dr. Owen either in zeal for 
the national independence, or in love for 
the National Church. Some perhaps who, 
when the fight to which he refers was 
at its hottest, struck out in the good cause 
as hard as he. But honest adversaries 
can shake hands in honest co-operation 
for a common good. Let the white flag 
but wave, and friend and foe — so only 
it be foe worth fighting or friend worth 
having — unite their friendly offices in 
behalf of the wounded and the dying till 
the bugles sound once more. There are 
characters, of course, which cannot rise 
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even to so common a height as this; 
minds of that vindictive, shrewish type 
which, lacking courage for anything better 
than words, lack equally, and as of 
course, alike the taste to select and the 
good feeling to restrain them. They, too, 
are facts which, in their appropriate 
place, we accept with all philosophy. We 
are prepared to be ** called out of our 
names** by Dame Quickly or Madame 
Angot. But that one in the position of 
Dr. Owen should thus ** unpack his heart 
with words, and fall a" calling of names 
like any dame des Halles, that indeed is 
"strange, 'tis passing strange." Nay, let 
me finish the quotation and say frankly, 
** 'tis pitiful, 'tis wondrous pitiful." 



CHAPTER II. 

'' BESTIARIAN '' or " ZOOPHILIST?" 



Amongst much which no right-feeling 
person on either side could, I think, 
read without something of pain, there is 
one portion of Dr. Owen's work which 
to me at least affords sincere gratification. 
It is the explanation of — I had almost said 
the apology for — his application to those 
who on this question of Vivisection have 
the misfortune to differ from him of the 
term '* Bestiarian." 

All talents are not bestowed alike on 
all. It is no discredit to a scientist, how- 
ever profound, to lack that keenness ot 
insight which inspires the selection of an 
accurate nomenclature, or that refinement 
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of perception which alone appreciates the 
possible offensiveness of one that is ill- 
chosen. 

Of course had the term ** Bestiarian " 
been — as I frankly own it at first ap- 
peared to me — a mere term of opprobrium, 
it would have been as little worth an 
answer on behalf of my fellow zoophilists 
as the gibe of ** venal knave " addressed 
personally to myself. Dr. Owen has been 
good enough to explain that no such 
offensive intention was, in this instance, 
in his mind. I gladly avail myself of 
the assurance to point out to him the 
fundamental misconception of our position 
and motives upon which, in its inoffensive 
sense, the title he proposes for us is 
based. 

The question of sound however is a ques- 
tion of comparatively minor importance. 
It was a young lady in her teens — and 
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in love — by whom was first started that 

delicious little fallacy 

** That which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet.** 

There is something, much, occasionally 
everything, ** in a name." To go no 
farther than our own immediate subject. 
*' Experimental Physiology," smells, in 
the uninitiated nostril, much sweeter than 
** Vivisection." A ** statement accurate 
enough for scientific purposes " has a 
far more pleasant ring than that uncom- 
promising little triliteral which would 
appear to be its practical equivalent. But 
pretty or ugly, sweet or — otherwise — the 
essential feature in a well-selected soubri- 
quet is its applicability. 

Now I am glad to be able to acknow- 
ledge from my own experience that Dr. 
Owen has a mind quite open to convic- 
tion. It is not every man who would 
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have accepted so promptly as he has 
accepted them from me, those little correc- 
tions of certain physiological and surgical 
errors, inadvertently committed in his 
original Folkestone address, to which I 
shall have the pleasure of referring at 
greater length by-and-by. I shall 
hope to find an equal facility in per- 
suading him of the curious inaccuracy of 
his application of the term ** Bestiarian." 
Let me take first the point of etymo- 
logical derivation. And here Dr. Owen 
will permit me to suggest that the mode 
of construction followed by him is hardly 
a safe mode. There is a story which used 
to be told by, I think, that prince of 
Romeos, Mr. Charles Kemble, as illus- 
trative of the danger of a too hasty deduc- 
tion from insufficient premises even in so 
simple a matter as '' stage-business." I 
think he used to tell the stor)'' of himself. 
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But, be that as it may, a certain young 
actor, playing Romeo for the first time, 
was suddenly struck, as he waited in the 
wing for his cue to go on in the apothe- 
cary scene, with what seemed a really 
happy thought. ^* I am on my way," he 
said to himself, *'to purchase poison. Is 
it likely I should shout for it in a voice 
to wake the neighbourhood ? '' The 
answer was obvious — the cue came and 
in due course the gallant young inno- 
vator on stage tradition proceeded to make 
his first *'hit'' by calling in a whisper, 
which scarcely penetrated beyond the 
foot-lights, 

"What hel Apoth-e-ca-ry I " 

Receiving with such philosophy as he 
might the mischievously accentuated 
answer, ** Who calls — so loud ? " 

Dr. Owen's method has led him into 
an incongruity almost equally amusing. 
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Taking the conventional word humani- 
tarian and assuming its conventional 
application to be, as of course, 
the precise outcome of its etymolo- 
gical derivation he has framed on 
similar lines a counter epithet to match 
it. But like the young Veronese he has 
based his result solely upon a priori 
grounds. Had he but checked it by refer- 
ence to a dictionary he would have found 
that the phrase so ingeniously invented by 
him for the designation of those afflicted 
with a too great compassion for animals 
was already in use some twenty centuries 
ago to designate the men who in the 
amphitheatre, earned their bread — by 
hacking living animals to pieces ! 

Let Dr. Owen however take comfort. 
His pains need not be lost. His nice new 
epithet has been curiously misapplied in 
its first adaptation. But there is a place 
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for it nevertheless, and one to which its 
historical equally with its etymological 
derivation fits it with a really remarkable 
completeness. Living animals, as Dr. 
Owen knows, are hacked to pieces still. 
Not in the amphitheatre, but in the 
physiological laboratory. And the men 
whose chosen trade it is to do the hacking 
are getting a little tired, possibly — let us 
hope — even a little ashamed of the ugly 
name of Vivisector by which they have 
hitherto been known. Now '* Experi- 
mental Physiologist '' is really too long 
ever to come into practical use. But 
** Bestiarian ! " of course. The very thing.* 

* Not however, it must be admitted, injone respect. The 
Bestiarius of the amphitheatre used, as a rule, to encounter 
his victims upon equal terms. It was commonly a more 
or less fair stand-up fight. Sword or spear on the one side — 
teeth and claws on the other. But it is only fair to remember 
the difference of the times. Science was hardly in its infancy^ 
Curare was not discovered till centuries later. And the 
Bestiarius himself, running such foolish risks in pursuit of 
pelf or fame, was a mere barbarian. Sometimes even con- 

C 2 
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They will surely "thank thee, Dr., for 
teaching [them] that word." 

Dr. Owen's other error is of a graver 
description and must be dealt with 
gravely. For it involves the whole of 
that moral aspect of the question upon 
which our entire position is based. 

Dr. Owen takes exception to the title 
of the journal by which the Anti- Vivisec - 
tion movement is represented ; and which 
I am glad to learn is carefully studied 
in physiological circles. He is good 
enough to correct what he considers my 
defective Greek by pointing out that the 
zoophilist* should love all living things. 
And in this he is quite correct. His error 
lies in his view of our position. 

demned to what was then considered his degrading occupation 
for his crimes. 

* Will he permit me by the way to add one more to the 
suggestions he has already (see pp. 44 — 48) so kindly accepted 
at my hands. The word of which he is thinking is fcoa, a ^ 
not a £ 
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In that '* subdivision of labour" which 
has been the inevitable outcome of the 
enormous extension of the Scientific Field 
effected by modern improvements in the 
apparatus of scientific enquiry, the more 
thoughtful minds amongst us have long 
since recognized one serious danger. Not 
so very long ago the whole field of Human 
Knowledge was so far conceivably within 
the grasp of any one first-class human 
intellect, as that no portion of that field 
was avowedly recognized as beyond his 
province by the explorer of any other 
portion. In this stage of its development, 
Science — in itself far narrower than now — 
had, in its pursuit, a widening effect upon 
the minds of its pursuers. Now no single 
intellect may dream of covering even any 
appreciable proportion of the vast and ever- 
enlarging field. The most that any man 
may hope to do is to make his own some 
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limited specialty ; — ^the narrower the limits 
the more hopeful the prospect of success. 
And the effect of this radical change in 
the modern scientific standpoint is but 
too painfully forced upon us in the utter- 
ances of the modern scientist. Instead 
of being the broadest-minded man of his 
day he now, but too often, shows himself 
the narrowest.* The prestige of the old 
position still clings about him, in the eyes 
of the unthinking, and he is wisely prompt 
to avail himself of it. But I for one, do 
not look forward, with the apprehension 
which is felt by many of our deepest 

* Si done quelqu'un veut rechercher serieusement la verite 
il ne doit pas s^appliquer a une seule science ; car elles se 
tiennent toutes et dependent les unes des autres. II ne doit 
songer qu a augmenter les lumieres naturelles de sa raison, 
non pour resoudre telle ou telle difficulte mais pour que 
dans chaque circonstance de la vie son intelligence montre 
d'avance a sa volont^ le parti qu^elle doit prendre. — Des- 
cartes — Regies pour la direction de V esprit. 
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thinkers, to that predicted reign of Scien- 
tism which, as Scientism now goes, would 
indeed be a Reign of Terror. For Scien- 
tism is already beginning to live upon its 
reputation. And the limits of that life 
are soon reached. 

It is to this inherent narrowness of con- 
ception rather perhaps than to any mere 
personal prejudice or vindictive feeling, 
that I am disposed to trace the error 
underlying Dr. Owen's appreciation of 
the zoophilist position. Given two dis- 
tinct classes of animal — the higher, Man ; 
the lower, horses, dogs, cats, monkeys 
and the like — and the mind which lacks 
breadth to compass their solidarity is, 
ex hypothesis able to conceive of their 
interests only as in antagonism. To it 
the "humanitarian," or lover of Man, is 
essentially distinct from, and, at any 
point of contact, opposed to, the 
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" bestiarian/' or lover of the brute. 
It is quite unable to conceive of the 
position of the zoophilist, who, from a 
loftier standpoint, takes naturally a larger 
view. Who looks upon his fellow-man not 
as a mere brute-beast ofsuperior cunning, ^ 
privileged by that brute superiority to A 
tyrannize at will over his simpler brother- ) 
brutes around him, but as a being of 
another and a higher type — a being in 
whom the brute element is at least tem- 
pered, if not yet wholly mastered, by the 
Divine — a being whose superiority lies 
essentially in the fact that, with him, 
Self is not supreme, that he has in him 
something of that Divinest element of 
Love and of Self-sacrifice which is the 
special characteristic of God — and of 
Man. 

That is the standpoint of the 
zoophilist. His love for bird and beast 
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is the love of the great AU-Father's 
highest and noblest creation for every, / 
humblest, creature that All- Father has 
committed to his dominion — a dominion 
for the due and loving exercise of which 
he is responsible to Him : — 

** That love of all that lives, which is the mark 

" Of union with His Life Who lives in all ; 

" And in Whose Love, which is His Life, and 

ours 
'* We — loving here — shall live in perfect Love 
" Hereafter, one with Him.** 



CHAPTER 111. 
''ASPERSIONS/' 

I HAVE said, that for my own part, save 
for one reason — a reason of charity — it 
would never have occurred to my mind 
that such an attack as that of Professor 
Owen could possibly be thought by any- 
one to call for a reply. I need hardly 
add that with regard to that peculiarly 
offensive portion of it directed against 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, I have 
neither received nor sought any commis- 
sion of the kind. But I cannot hope that 
the Lord Chief Justice himself will con- 
descend to notice such an attack, even 
from motives of charity. So as Dr. 
Owen's tirade involves, and is specially 
intended for the diffusion of, one of the 
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most offensive and mischievous false- 
hoods by aid of which the core-rotten 
cause of Vivisection has been bolstered 
up, I will take leave, unauthorised, to 
deal as briefly as possible with the sorry 
subject. 

In a footnote, then, to p. 207 — ^the last 
page but nine in his book — Mr. Owen takes 
at last, or seems to take, a really dignified 
tone. 

He is referring to that passage in Lord 
Coleridge's article in tht Fortnightly , p. 229, 
in which he speaks of himself as never 
having been ** accused, &c." 

'* His lordship's aspersion of an indivi- 
dual," says Mr. Owen, '* is of small 
moment compared with [his] wholesale 
insult to my profession." 

Brave words, these. Words with the 
true ring in them. So only they be honest 
words. 
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Let US see. 

With the *' aspersion " to which Mr. 
Owen here refers, I propose to deal 
presently. For the moment, let us con- 
fine our attention to the alleged wholesale 
insult to Dr. Owen's profession. 

** The ordinary coarse, rough man, the 
common human being, of whom the bulk 
of the medical profession is made up." 
These are the words which, with the 
printed truth before him, Mr. Owen, in 
his eagerness to enlist in his discredited 
cause the praiseworthy but ignorant 
esprit de corps of the medical pro- 
fession, is not ashamed to put into the 
mouth of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

By a precisely similar process of elimi- 
nation might he show from the mouth of 
the Psalmist that '* There is no God " or 
evolve from the Ten Commandments a 
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moral code which, however well adapted 
to the purposes of the Experimental Phy- 
siologist, would be somewhat startling 
to pulpit and police. 

'*The common human being, neither 
better nor worse than his neighbours^ of 
whom the bulk of the medical profession, 
like the bulk of every other profession^ is 
made lip ;" that was what Lord Coleridge 
did say. Will the proudest M.D. who ever 
occupied the presidential chair of the Royal 
College of Physicians, venture to assert 
that his dignity is wounded by the words ? 
Army, Bar, Church — ^the ranks of all are 
filled — as how else should they be filled ? — 
for the most part with those ** common 
human beings, neither better nor worse 
than their neighbours," of whom this not 
undistinguished member of not the least 
distinguished amongst them, ventures here 
to speak. Is it the medical student alone 
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who claims to be altogether and essen- 
tially of a nobler clay, and whose claims 
Professor Owen '* M.D." feels bound in- 
dignantly to endorse ? 

I venture to think there are not many 
among the real representatives of that 
truly noble and honoured profession who 
will adopt so arrogant an absurdity. I 
venture to think that there are very many 
indeed who will indignantly regard such 
an attempt to hoodwink and hamper them 
as a cruel injury and a coarse affront. 

I venture to think yet further, that with 
the truth plainly set before them as to 
that ** personal aspersion," so magnani- 
mously ignored in their behalf, their indig- 
nation will be deepened, and their feeling 
of affront enhanced. 

What may have been the precise story 
Lord Coleridge had in view, I do not 
profess to know, nor is it my province to 
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enquire. But I do know the story of 
which I myself was thinking when in my 
letter to the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Medicine by Research, entitled 
** Owen, Hunter & Harvey,'' I used the 
words — *' Knowing what I now know, I 
** cannot but see that the personal appeal 
*' with which I concluded my former letter 
'* must have worn in Mr. Owen's, and 
** possibly in other eyes an air of irony. 
** Nothing could be further from my inten- 
'*tion. The appeal was made in perfect 
*' good faith ; in entire ignorance, or 
** absolute forgetfulness of the scientific 
** scandals of a period during which my 
*' attention was taken up by quite other 
" matters." 

Dr. Owen will know of course the story 
to which I refer. I do not remember the 
precise date, but can ascertain if he wishes 
it. And it had to do with a certain 
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** Hippocampus" — major, minor, minimus? 
— Dr. Owen is an anatomist, and will know. 
Also with certain of those Museum ** pre- 
parations" the use — or otherwise — of 
which, in the elucidation of controverted 
points he, from his connection with the 
great Hunte^ian Collection, so well under- 
stands. Or if his memory be unresponsive, 
perhaps he will consult with Professor 
— ^well. Professor Anybody, occupied some 
quarter of a century or so in the pursuit 
of any of the branches of Natural Science. 
The thing was not done in a corner. Or 
rather — ^to be accurate — ^the echo of its 
doing made its way out of the corner in 
which it was done. 

And when he has quite refreshed his 
memory upon the subject will Dr. Owen 
publish again the half-forgotten story, 
and prove it the ** aspersion " he pro- 
claims it ? 
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Let me assure him that in such case, 
the satisfaction with which *he will receive 
my heartfelt apology for my mistake, will 
be colourless by the side of that with 
which I shall tender it. 



D 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PLACARD FICTION 



One short chapter more I must give 
to the preliminary consideration of Dr. 
Owen's method. We can then pass to 
the matter of his argument. 

Personal vituperation — misrepresenta- 
tion of motive and position — calumnious 
aspersion, bolstered up by garbled quo- 
tation — ^these are the three steps we have 
already descended under guidance of 
Experimental Physiology. And there is 
one more even now. 

Dr. Owen commences his volume with 
what purports to be the relation of certain 
personal adventures of his own. I give 
the story at full length, reprinted verbatim 
from his book. 



'».*^£kii 
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"The labours of the 'Commission on the 
Health of Towns,'" he tells us, "being 
completed, and the ' Final Report ' sent in 
(i845)asecond 'Commission on the Health 
of the Metropolis' was appointed {1846), of 
which I was also a member. In the 
course of this duty I inspected and re- 
ported on the condition of some of the 
worst-lodged populations in the most 
crowded and unsanitary localities of Lon- 
don, of which those in and about Drury 
Lane and the Seven Dials were types . . . 
Daily routes to official duties subsequently 
led through the above-named localities ; 
and I was one day struck by observing 
knots of the populace, with whose appear- 
ance previous inspections had made me 
familiar, staring at placards of coarse 
depictions, in flaring colours purporting 
to represent the tortures inflicted by 
medical experimentalists. Here was 
D 2 
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a knot pushing to get a sight of the 
* Doctors cutting up your dog aHve ; ' 
there, the * Doctors baking your cat 
aHve ; ' in the next street a third pla- 
card showed the * Doctors driving nails 
into guinea-pigs ; ' a fourth, the * Doctors 
gouging frogs,' &c. These mendacious 
daubs had been placarded in numbers 
along the worst and most excitable local- 
ities of Long Acre, and others to the 
west of Lincoln's Inn Fields. I was loth 
to tarry too long lest I might be recog- 
nized as one of the class against which 
the ignorance and brutality of the gazers 
were so striven to be excited. The scene 
forcibly recalled the methods adopted by 
anonymous scoundrels at the worst periods 
of Roman history, in order to stir up the 
passions of their mobs against the early 
Christians. Caricatures of what were {sic) 
assumed or alleged to take place at the 
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obscure places of Christian devotion and 
Sacramental fellowship were similarly 
placarded about the low populous streets 
of Rome, and the passion so excited 
issued in the cry of ' Christians to the 
lions/ with consequent scenes in the 
Amphitheatre, and were gratified by Nero's 
' vivi cremations.' If the persons of the 
best known and ablest of metropolitan 
physicians and surgeons had been mobbed, 
and their residences sacked, the aims of 
the anti-vivisectional placarders would 
have been fulfilled, and the scenes of the 
Gordon Riots repeated. The subven- 
tioners of the artists and bill-stickers may 
have been encouraged by that precedent. 
Such aim, however, failed ; and chiefly 
through the grateful memory amongst the 
women, wives and mothers, of the comfort 
and relief afforded in their repulsive abodes 
by the libelled healers." 
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Now will it be believed by any one that 
this sensational and pathetic story is an 
absolute fiction — a pure and simple fabri- 
cation from first to last ? Not, of course, 
as to Mr. Owen's own employment on the 
two Commissions, or — ^possibly — as to his 
having subsequently had occasion to walk 
through the Seven Dials. That is a thing 
which may happen to any of us. But to 
pass, in the course of such walk, through 
the experiences here narrated, is a thing 
that has happened, and could have 
happened, to no man. No such placards 
as those of which Mr. Owen speaks were 
ever issued, nor anything resembling them. 
No inscriptions of the kind — nor any in any 
way resembling them — were ever attached 
to any placard on the subject. 

The only illustrated placards issued — 
and I have reason to believe that even they 
were not posted in the particular district 
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referred to by Dr. Owen — ^were a rabbit 
and a dog. Or to speak more strictly, a 
partial view of each. They were repro- 
duced in faC'Simile from the Methodik of 
Professor de Cyon without alteration or 
addition of any kind whatever. Further 
— and here is the wickedest point in this 
disgraceful statement — there was no allu- 
sion of any sort direct or indirect, imme- 
diate or remote either to the Medical Pro- 
fession as a body or to any individual or 
individuals connected with it. There was 
nothing which could be distorted into any 
such allusion by the grossest dullness or 
the keenest malice. The whole story as 
put forward by Dr. Owen had to be in- 
vented for the occasion, in every detail 
from its commencement to its close. 

Shall I attempt to characterize such a 
story, so told ? I think not. I know but 
one word which could fitly do so. And 
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that is a word which, however loudly the 
circumstances may demand its appli- 
cation, I hardly care to use. 

Should the charity of my readers be 
able to suggest any softer phrase they can 
furnish it for themselves. 



CHAPTER V. 
THE FOLKESTONE ADDRESS. 



Enough of personalities. They were 
none of my seeking, and I turn from 
them with the relief with which one ex- 
changes the tainted atmosphere of the 
post mortem room for the pure breeze of 
mountain or of sea. 

Yet even as I pass from the mere vitu- 
peration which, lightly as I have touched 
it, forms nevertheless by far the larger 
proportion of the work in hand, I am met 
at the very outset by a fresh instance of 
that innate disloyalty which is the frank 
despair of any honest dealer with this 
loathsome topic. 

The famous Folkestone Address which 
contained Mr. Owen's first personal attack 
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Upon myself, and to which were addressed 
my two replies Hunter and the Stag, and 
Owen, Hunter and Harvey, adduced two 
examples of the inestimable blessings 
won for mankind, by science, from the tor- 
ture of helpless animals. These two 
examples were the Hunterian operation 
for Aneurism and Harvey's great dis- 
covery of the Circulation of the Blood. 
They were set out by the speaker with 
much fulness of detail, with an amplitude 
indeed which almost seemed to say more 
for the speaker's absorption in his topic 
than for his appreciation of the unprofes- 
sional character and capacities of the 
audience to whom his words were pro- 
fessedly addressed. The elaborate state- 
ments thus put forward, it became my 
somewhat alarming but very interesting 
duty to examine and to criticize. And, so 
examining them I was led to the irresistible 
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conclusion that Dr. Owen had spoken 
under an absolute misapprehension of the 
facts with which he undertook to deal. 

The nature of this misapprehension I 
pointed out in each case, with such clear- 
ness as was in my power. And I waited 
with some curiosity for the result. That 
result is now before me in Dr. Owen's 
new work ** Experimental Physiology j' &c. 
And it is this. The famous Folkestone 
Address is here republished, and repub- 
lished professedly in the same form in 
which it was delivered. But in respect 
alike of the Hunterian operation for 
Aneurism and of the Harveian discovery 
of the Circulation of the Blood, Dr. 
Owen's statements as they appeared in 
the original report in the British Medical 
Journal have been quietly remodelled, 
and remodelled in precise accommodation to 
my exposure of the errors they contained. 
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Incredible, is it said ? Let the doubters 
read and judge. 

Here is the description given by Dr. 
Owen in his address as actually delivered 
at Folkestone, of Harvey's discovery re- 
specting the motion of the heart. 

''Harvey," he tells us, ** showed his 
hearers and watchers that the organ be- 
came erect, and gave the beat which we 
feel upon the chest ; then that it con- 
tracted^ became notably shorter and 



narrower J' 



Here is my comment upon that state- 
ment in my pamphlet, '* Owen, Hunter 
and Harvey," pp. i6, 17. 

'* Now the * movement of the heart ' 
was precisely the one thing which Har- 
vey's vivisections really did demonstrate. 
And the demonstration was precisely the 
reverse of that which the apostle of Vivi- 
section here attributes to it. The notion 
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that^ as Mr. Owen tells us, it is the dias- 
tole or expansion of the heart which gives 
the beat and that the beat thus given is 
followed by its systole or contraction is 
precisely the popular error which Harvey 
sets himself to refute. * It is generally 
believed,' he reminds us, *that when 
the heart strikes the breast . . . the 
heart is dilated . . . but the contrary of 
this is the fact.' " 

And here is Dr. Owen's amended state- 
ment from '* Experimental Physiology," 
p. 26. 

Harvey *' showed his hearers and 
watchers that, in the act of propelling the 
blood it contracted^ became notably shorter^ 
and narrower y erected itself as it were and 
so gave the beat." 

Here again is Dr. Owen's account 
in the address actually delivered at 
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Folkestone, of John Hunter's improvement 
in the operation for popliteal aneurism. 

*' Suppose/' he represents Hunter as 
saying, ** instead of amputating the man's 
limb, I were to cut down and tie the 
femoral artery. It might stop the flow 
of blood into the aneurismal tumour, 
&c." 

Here is my comment upon that account 
in ** Hunter and the Stag," p. 17. 

** John Hunter was a man who thought. 
And this constant failure in one par- 
ticular class of cases of an operation the 
success of which was the uniform daily 
experience in others, set him thinking. 
Why did these ligatures, which in a 
normal condition of the vessel might be 
placed in precisely the same situation with 
very tolerable certainty of holding on, 
in contact with an aneurism lose all their 
holding power ? And so the idea dawned 
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Upon him that the failure of the ligature 
arose precisely from the presence of the 
aneurism. How ? Very simply, when 
once the solution has been discovered. 
The aneurism itself is a giving way of 
the coats of the artery under the pressure 
of the blood driven through it by the 
heart. That failure arises from local 
weakness ; that local weakness from local 
disease. * Go back beyond the diseased 
patch. Place your ligature upon a sound 
part of the artery where it is still in 
possession of its normal powers of resist- 
ance and the normal results will follow.' '' 

And here is Dr. Owen's amended 
version of his statement as given in 
" Experimental Physiology," p. 41. 

" Suppose, instead of amputating the 
man's limb I were to cut down and tie the 
femoral artery at some distance from the 
diseased part so as to diminish the risk of 
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kcemorrkage such as attends the meddling 
with the unsound artery near the tumour ? 
It might stop the flow of blood into the 
aneurismal sac, &c." 

I shall be told perhaps that this is but 
an accident of incomplete report. That 
the words which now appear were those 
the speaker actually delivered and that 
the errors which disfigured the published 
report were the errors of ignorant tran- 
script and unintelligent supervision. 

Nay but, your pardon. That is not so. 
The report in the British Medical Journal 
was not the work of the shorthand writer 
at all. It was the authentic reprint of 
the Address itself, ** kindly furnished" by 
its author. 

Is any comment needed on a trans- 
action such as this? Hardly I think — 
from me. 



CHAPTER VI. 



HUNTER AND HARVEY. 



Let us pass from the consideration of 
Dr. Owen's personal position in this 
controversy to the more practically im- 
portant question of the points at issue, 
and more particularly, in the first place, 
of the two special points raised by the 
Folkestone Address. That question, once 
extricated from the mist of passionately 
authoritative assertion in which it has 
been, I fear purposely, enveloped is a 
simple question enough. A question 
which any moderately intelligent layman, 
approaching it with open mind and fairly 
open eyes, may decide for himself just as 
clearly and just as authoritatively as the 
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first physician, the most skilful surgeon 
in the land. 

For in truth, paradoxical as it may 
sound, it is no issue of medicine or 
of surgery, no issue even of physiology 
or of anatomy at all. In the two pamphlets 
to which I have already been more than 
once reluctantly compelled to refer — and 
of the perfect hopelessness of any answer 
to which the exposure of the preceding 
chapter is a tacit but sufficient acknow- 
ledgment — I have thought it well 
to consider, somewhat elaborately, the 
scientific aspect of the matter. I was 
addressing myself not to the lay public only 
but to those whose professional training 
qualified, or should have qualified them, 
to appreciate physiological and anato- 
mical arguments with which the unin- 
structed would not care to deal. I have 
therefore not confined myself to the simple 
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proof that these discoveries were made by 
other means than vivisection. I have gone 
on to show the impossibility of their being 
attained by its means and the steps which 
actually led, as they alone could lead, to 
their realisation. 

But this demonstration however useful 
and interesting to those sufficiently in- 
structed to follow it, is quite superfluous 
to the simple issue of fact. As has been 
justly said by no less eminent a surgeon than 
Mr. Lawson Tait, ** it is easy for an in- 
telligent layman to understand whether a 
particular operation was performed for 
the first time in 1878 or in 1796.'' It is 
easier still to see that the discoveries set 
down in plain words by the discoverer 
himself as due to one process are not , prima 
facie, likely to have been the outcome of 
another. 

Both Harvey and Hunter state plainly 

E 2 
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the manner in which their respective dis- 
coveries were suggested. In neither case 
are those discoveries ascribed to vivisec- 
tion. Hunter lays before us at some 
length the considerations by which he 
arrived at the conclusion that the failure 
of the ligature as commonly applied to 
aneurisms arose from the diseased con- 
dition of the part to which it was applied. 
There is no trace or suggestion of vivi- 
section about it. The only experiment 
referred to is one wherein, by scraping 
away the outer coats of a dog's carotid, 
without producing aneurism, he demon- 
strated, to his own satisfaction his own 
thoroughly foregone conclusion that aneu- 
rism was not so produced. Scientifically 
considered the ** proof," under the actual 
conditions of the experiment, was as 
absurdedly futile as the doctrine it pro- 
fessed to corroborate was absolutely 
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sound. No one would have been quicker 
than John Hunter to recognize its futility 
had it told against instead of for him. But 
grant it to be all he ever claimed for it 
and it does not advance the vivisectors 
case by the breadth of a single hair. No 
one among my colleagues or acquaintance 
doubts, so far as I know, the possibility of 
vivisectionally demonstrating and, if you 
will, corroborating, discoveries already 
made. But this is not the same thing, it is 
not a thing in any most distant way 
resembling, the making, by those means, 
of the discoveries themselves. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
have already examined the controversy I 
will deal fully with this question in another 
chapter. For those who have this brief 
mention will suffice. 

Harvey again states in still plainer 
and simpler terms the origin of his own 
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great discovery. And a very plain and 
perfectly logical origin it was. 

The quantity of blood driven out by the 
heart through the arteries in a single day 
vastly exceeded any conceivable require- 
ments of the body for its supply. Where 
did it all go to ? 

The quantity of blood, sucked up — as 
he imagined it to be — ^by the heart from 
the veins vastly exceeded any conceivable 
supply from food. Where did it all come 
from ? 

"And so/' he tells us, he *' began to think 
whether there might not be a movement 
as it were in a circle '' — ^whether in short 
the unaccountable store of blood poured 
from the veins into the heart might 
not perhaps be just the return, by a 
different route, of the equally unaccounted- 
for store driven by the heart into the 
arteries. 
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There is nothing of vivisection here. 
It is a question of simple reasoning. 

But that every page of the discoverer's 
great treatise should be defiled, and every 
step of his discovery burthened and com- 
plicated by vivisectional experiments, — 
numberless as valueless — ^was of course 
only to be expected from a man for 
whom this form of cruelty was avowedly 
a matter of ** vainglory '' and who cut 
into a dog with as little compunction as 
into a pie. 

Dr. Owen has enriched his present 
pages with sundry examples selected 
chiefly, as it would appear, with a view to 
an admission on the part of Miss Cobbe 
the frankness of which — certainly in 
contrast striking enough with the 
ordinary utterances of her opponents — 
appears to have not only startled but 
irritated him. ** By some fatality," as 
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she owns, she has never, in the course of 
a pretty extensive reading upon the sub- 
ject ** happened upon any accounts of 
experimentation on fishes." 

The statement, appropriate enough in the 
connection in which it was made by Miss 
Cobbe is curiously irrelevant to the question 
of the Circulation of the Blood. Which is 
possibly what has induced Dr. Owen to 
introduce it in that connection ! At all 
events he triumphantly shows that had 
Miss Cobbe but carried back her enquiries 
as far as the reign of Charles I., she would 
have found that Harvey had noted several 
such experiments, and charitably hopes 
that the assurance will bring to her 
cheeks something of the '*tint of a size- 
injection." 

The meaning of this I assume to be 
— for size-injections are not all, as 
Dr. Owen would seem to think, of one 
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colour — ^that Miss Cobbe will blush. But, 
frankly I cannot see, and Dr. Owen does 
not explain, why. Miss Cobbe may 
possiblyhave passed at some early period of 
her experience through that stage of know- 
ledge in which some minds apparently 
remain through even the longest career, 
and which imagines itself omniscience. 
But she had emerged from it years before 
I had the honour of her acquaintance. I 
certainly do not expect to see any blush 
called up upon the cheek of Miss Cobbe — 
who is not an Experimental Physiologist 
— by the simple conviction of having 
admitted the truth. 

But if Dr. Owen has really the courage 
of his opinions let him carry his quota- 
tions a little further. In my recent 
pamphlet, ** OweUy Hunter and Harvey " 
addressed to that ** Association for the 
Advancement of Medicine by Research," 
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on behalf of which his present volume is 
issued I offered to that distinguished body 
a plain challenge in respect of these very 
experiments. 

*' Let us," I there said, ** divide between 
us Harvey's great treatise as the rival 
prophets of Jehovah and of Baal divided 
the bullocks of the decisive sacrifice. To 
you, gentlemen, as to the more numerous 
body I, like the solitary Tishbite, yield 
the choice. Take you the whole group of 
vivisectional experiments appealed to by 
the discoverer from his first page to his 
last. I will content myself with what is 
left — ^the plain and simple reasoning which 
could have been equally adduced, and 
would have been of equal cogency, had 
Mr. Reid's Bill been already passed, and 
the whole Executive of the Victoria Street 
Society present to enforce it. Then let 
the two be laid before any unbiassed 
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arbiter trained to estimate the weight of 
evidence, and let him say from which of 
these two * methods of research ' the great 
discovery sprang." 

The Association has not seen its way 
to answering that challenge. I address 
it now to Dr. Owen. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DE MOTU CORDIS. 



•s 



** I KNOW not/' says Dr. Owen (Experi- 
mental Physiology^ p. 128) ** whether a 
glance at the title-page of Harvey's rare 
booklet . . . . , in the Reading-room of 
the British Museum, and seeing it to 
be an * Exercitatio anatomica ' may have 
engendered the notion, but Miss Cobbe 
proceeds : * The circulation of the blood 
was discovered sixty years before by the 
dissection of the dead body, and could have 
been demonstrated beyond dispute by the 
simple expedient of injecting the arteries 
with coloured size.' Now this was pre- 
cisely what Hunter did as his ' prepara- 
tions ' show, after he had found out that 
the capillaries enlarged * under the 
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stimulus of necessity.' As to what way 
the subsequent injection of coloured size 
would have dispensed with the previous 
ligature of the carotid in the living 
animal, in Hunter's case Miss Cobbe is 
silent. Nor was Harvey cognisant of 
that simple substitute for his laborious 
and manifold vivisections. Both physiolo- 
gists were born too soon.*' 

Now with every desire to deal seriously 
with a matter the extreme seriousness of 
which no one can recognise more fully 
than myself, it is really hardly possible so 
to treat an '* argument '' such as this. 

To begin with, it is absolutely incorrect 
with regard to every statement of *'fact'' 
contained in it. Harvey's '* rare booklet " 
forms part of his collected works published 
by the Sydenham Society in 1847 ' The 
page of the Fortnightly to which Dr. 
Owen refers contains no statement of the 
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kind ; and when after some search such 
a statement is found four pages further 
back it proves to be no statement of Miss 
Cobbe's at all, but simply a footnote quo- 
tation from an anonymous letter in the 
Birmingham Daily Gazette ! 

And the argument is of a piece with 
the statements by which it is prefaced. It 
is asserted, with perfect accuracy, though 
not by Miss Cobbe, that by the simple 
expedient of a coloured size-injection 
Harvey might have demonstrated beyond 
dispute the Circulation of the Blood. Dr. 
Owen replies that he does not see how the 
injection of coloured size could have 
enabled Hunter to dispense with the liga- 
ture of the carotid ! In the name of 
common sense what have the two things 
to do one with the other ? Injection 
would not have enabled Dr. Dudgeon to 
invent the sphygmograph, or Dr. Hope to 
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recognize the murmur of regurgitation ; 
it would hardly determine the necessity 
of cutting through the inner coats in liga- 
turing; it would have small bearing on 
torsion, or acupressure, or the ecraseur, 
or the transfusion of blood, or a score of 
other matters venous and arterial, with 
which a perverse ingenuity, hopelessly 
vitiated by the false analogies of experi- 
mental physiology may, no doubt, be 
pleased perversely to connect it. But 
neither Miss Cobbe nor I — nor any one 
else so far as I know, except, perhaps, Dr. 
Owen — ever said it had, or supposed it 
could. 

The simple question proposed for 
solution was : — Where did all the blood 
go which the heart passed out through 
the aorta — Whence did all the blood 
come which the vena cava poured into 
the heart ? And a syringe and a coloured 
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size-injection would have answered it in 
five minutes. Injected steadily into the 
aorta it would have issued steadily from 
the vena cava. 

Solvitur circulando. 

And where was the difficulty ? Harvey, 
Dr. Owen tells us ** was not cognizant 
of that simple substitute for his laborious 
vivisection " — he was *' born too soon." 
Does Dr. Owen mean that in the six- 
teenth century size was not yet invented ? 
Well, perhaps not. Frankly I do not 
know the date of the discovery of size. 
Nor do I greatly care. Plain pump-water 
would have done just as well. 

Either would have done much better than 
Vivisection, for either would have rewarded 
him with another discovery, the honour of 
which Fate, and his false method, turned 
over, as things went, to the microscopist 
Malpighi. Forcibly propelled through 
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the aorta his injection — size or other- 
wise — ^would have passed through artery 
and vein into and out from the vena cava. 
But the transit from one order of vessel 
to the other ? Was it, to use his own 
words, ** by an anastomosis of the two " — 
that is to say by a direct opening of the 
one into the other, or was it as he sug- 
gests by way of possible alternative, by 
means of ** pores in the flesh permeable 
to the blood ? " 

A very slight knowledge of mechanics — 
a very much slighter knowledge than 
Harvey possessed ; might, had no false 
method intervened, have solved this 
problem without any resort to experiment 
^t all. Into the tiny orifice of a collap- 
sible, flabby tube like a vein, if lying free 
among the tissues like the end of a canvas 
pipe in the soil, no amount of pressure 
from without could by any conceivable 
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possibility have forced anything at all. 
The greater the pressure, the greater the 
collapse, and the more hopeless the 
attempt. 

And what plain reasoning would have 
taught without experiment, simple ex- 
periment would have shown, with reason- 
ing or without. If, instead of injection 
into the aorta, suction had been applied to 
the vena cava, the result would have been 
— nil. The unresisting walls of the venous 
system would simply have collapsed, and 
the aorta and its subsidiary system of 
arteries would have remained charged as 
before. 

And precisely analogous is the situa- 
tion in respect of the one discovery 
— a perfectly useless discovery in any 
practical sense, however interesting as 
a matter of mere knowledge — ^to which 
Harvey's vivisections did really conduct 
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him. He did at last succeed in discover- 
ing by simple inspection that the contrac- 
tion of the heart was not a single operation 
— ^that the systole of the auricle or outer 
chamber, preceded that of the ventricle 
or inner chamber. 

There is not an engineer, or an engi- 
neer's apprentice in Manchester or Bir- 
mingham, but, from a simple consideration 
of the mechanical structure of the organ 
itself would tell him the same thing. 

The auricle is charged with blood. 

To contract it must of necessity expel 
that charge. 

It has but two apertures. One into the 
ventricle, the other into the vein. 

The latter of these is guarded by a 
valve which closes upon the smallest 
pressure from within. 

There can be no possible escape that 

way. 

F 2 
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The contraction of the auricle must 
therefore expel its charge through its only 
other aperture, into the ventricle. 

How is it to do so if, simultaneously, the 
ventricle itself contracts and closes itself 
against it ? 

The thing is A. B.C. It does not 
require the knowledge of an engineer's 
apprentice. The lad of fifteen who could 
not see it for himself would show himself 
congenitally unfitted for apprenticeship to 
an engineer. 

How came it then that Harvey, a man 
of real intellect and power frankly 
superior to many an engineer of mark — 
how was it that so many a great intellect 
before him — laboured so long and worked 
so vainly in the solution of a mechanical 
problem so simple and so plain ? 

Surely for a very simple and a very 
obvious cause. They were the slaves of 
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a false and misleading method. They 
would not condescend to reason. They 
insisted upon sight. 

The Circulation of the Blood — ^the 
Motion of the Heart — ^triumphs of Vivi- 
section ? Their discovery was a triumph 
over it ! It was by the blind infatuation 
of the vivisectional fallacy alone that their 
discovery was held back for hundreds of 
wickedly wasted years. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE SCIENTIFIC ARGUMENT. 



So MUCH for the Folkestone Address and 
for the two claims more particularly raised 
by it on behalf of the alleged benefits of 
Vivisection. Let us turn now to the 
general scientific argument. 

And if I commence this chapter by the 
plain confession that I find Dr. Owen in 
this one respect very difficult to answer, 
I trust the confession will not be misun- 
derstood. There is no difficulty whatever 
in meeting with a plain scientific refuta- 
tion, any single, plain scientific argument 
in Dr. Owen's work. The difficulty lies 
in a diff'erent, almost an opposite, direc- 
tion. It lies in the absolute impossibility of 
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putting the finger upon any single plain 
scientific argument to answer. 

From its title, and from a cursory 
glance at its pages, Dr. Owen's ** Experi- 
mental Physiology" would give the im- 
pression of being, — in all that rather 
limited portion of it not devoted to hys- 
terical vituperation, — a distinctly scientific 
work. But the attempt to lay hold upon 
any argument or statement, or even 
record of simple fact, is like the attempt to 
grasp a handful of hasty-pudding. There 
is not merely the combined laxity of 
reasoning and boldness of assumption 
which marks the ordinary lucubrations of 
the ordinary physiologist — not merely 
that ingenuous form of syllogism, *' this 
is likely, and that is possible ; argal 
so-and-so must, obviously, be the case.'' 
We have not to deal merely with that 
special triumph of the physiological 
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method which compensates the obvious 
irrevelance of its premises by a corres- 
ponding unsoundness, nicely equivaHzed, 
in the argument applied to them. Our 
difficulty is far greater. It is the abso- 
lute lack of anything in the shape of 
argument at all. 

The nearest approach to anything like 
a coherent statement of claim on behalf 
of any practical gain to humanity is that 
put forward with regard to the supposed 
vivisectional discoveries of Mr. Spencer 
Wells. I would hold myself free from all 
suspicion of a resort to that garbling of an 
opponent's statements which would seem 
to be Dr. Owen's favorite weapon, and 
the use of which I would leave entirely 
to him. I quote therefore, verbatim et 
literatim y his entire account : — 

^^A bdominal Surgery, — Prior to the year 
i860 operations involving removal of 
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abdominal tumours, or viscera, or morbid 
parts of such, were usually fatal, were 
resorted to only in extremest cases, or for 
some brief postponement of imminent 
dissolution. 

**The main condition of fatality was the 
* peritoneal inflammation ' a consequence 
of laying open the abdominal cavity. 
The removal of a tumour of any kind 
from that cavity, with exceptional success, 
was a surgical feat exciting wonder, and 
rarely sanctioned by the notabilities 
enjoying large practice.* 

** The main condition of a gain of power 
in relief of such painful growths and 
agonising conditions was a physiological 

•When Dr. Owen tells us that '* the removal of a tumour 
. . . with exceptional success . . . was rarely sanctioned ** 
he would seem to imply that no objection would be raised to 
operations pledged beforehand to fail. The stipulation seems 
a remarkable one — as applied to practical surgery. In 
Experimental Physiology it would no doubt be natural enough. 
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knowledge of the properties and processes 
of healing of the several tissues compos- 
ing the parietes of the cavity to be cut 
open. 

**A practitioner of the physiological 
school of Harvey and Hunter, whose line 
of practice had brought him much exper- 
ience of intra-abdominal tumours, entered 
upon the philosophical and truly humane 
tracts of investigation essential to the gain , 
of the needed knowledge and power. A 
bestiarian might suggest that he should 
have tried conceivable modifications of 
the surgical treatments upon a succession 
of patients ; and after the loss of a given 
proportion, he might so have gained the 
light sought for, in such series of human 
vivisections without * tormenting the 
brute.' The undertaking operations on 
women with this view, now that the results 
of the knowledge aimed at are known, 
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might even be deemed excusable by one 
whose age precluded liability to such 
maladies. Prior however to entering on 
any course of research leading to opera- 
tive innovations, success in * ovarian 
cases ' had been as rare as in * aneuris- 
mal tumours ' before the time of Hunter. 

** Happily for humanity, Thomas Spencer 
Wells adopted the Hunterian way of dis- 
covery. He sacrificed instead of patients, 
a few dogs, rabbits, and guinea pigs. 
Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson gave his 
aid in narcotising the subjects of the 
experiments. The material evidences, as 
in the example of Hunter, are shown in 
the preparations now preserved in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of London. 

** The results rewarded the philosophical 
investigator. They demonstrated that 
the conditions of healing of the outer skins 
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of the belly-wall were not those of the 
inner skin ; that not to meddle with the 
peritoneum after incision, as previously 
taught and practised, was the condition 
of danger not of safety ; that methods of 
successfully uniting the cut edges of this 
inner skin, learnt from his vivisections, 
were more essential to the success of the 
operation than the pins and twisted 
sutures previously applied to effectually 
close the wound of the outer skin. These 
vivisections taught the all-important but 
unsuspected fact, that although when skin 
is divided the cut edges must be brought 
together to secure direct union, the exact 
opposite holds good with serous mem- 
branes : surfaces not margins must be co- 
adjusted. 

'* Non-medical individuals might be ex- 
pected to give its due value to the grateful 
acceptance by the most competent 
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practitioners of all countries to the new 
power thus placed in their hands in refer- 
ence to cases which had become almost an 
opprobrium to their profession. 

** Its discoverer may rightly, and with 
due self-respect, disdain to notice the 
irresponsible and mendacious utterances 
such as that * results observed in animals 
are no guide to what may happen in man 
or woman ; ' that his methods of gaining 
the requisite guidance in treatment * were 
not new ' or * not true ; ' and that 
* ovariotomy ' had rather * shortened than 
lengthened the life of woman.'* But 
whosoever may have been trained and had 
practice in judging of human testimony 
may be referred to that which has been 
deliberately put in evidence by the ablest 
of home and continental operators — 
evidence sifted and discussed in their 



* Fortnightly Review ^ February i, 1882, p. 229. 
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presence, and subsequently recorded in the 
* Transactions of the International Medi- 
cal Congress,' held in London, in August, 
1881.* Moreover, Spencer Wells, after 
being rewarded by due success in the 
application of what he had learnt by the 
death of a few narcotised animals, sub- 
mitted his discovery, the steps in making 
it, the material evidence thereof, and the 
happy results in practice, to the Royal 
College of Surgeons of London, in the 
Hunterian Lectures at that Institution. 

** The conditions of the physiological 
problem being thus fulfilled, the discovery 
with its legitimate applications being re- 
cognised, the deterrent influence of the 
peritoneal danger was dissipated, and a 
great and rapid advance was made in 
what is now termed ' abdominal surgery.' 

** Incredible as it might well seem, the 



* Vol. II., pp. 225-292. 
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Lord Chief Justice Coleridge writes : — 
* I have heard so much of Mr. Spencer 
Wells's rabbits, that I will own a suspicion 
that if the baked dogs, and mutilated cats, 
and gouged frogs, and nail-larded pigs, 
and brain extracted monkeys, had resulted 
in anything worth hearing of, I should 
have heard of that too.' " * 

Now here is at last a tolerably plain 
and — for Dr. Owen — a tolerably coherent 
story. It makes a distinct claim and 
supports it by distinct statements. On 
the face of it the claim on behalf 
of vivisection to have been the means 
by which this real advance of the 
Healer's Art was reached would really 
appear to have been substantiated. It 
has indeed but one weakness. But that 
is a serious one. With the exception of 
the closing paragraph — which is purely 

* Fortnightly Review ^ February i, p. 229. 
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incoherent — it is absolutely at variance 
with fact from beginning to end. 

This is a strong statement. Let me 
proceed without delay to justify it. 

And first, not as having any direct 
bearing upon the argument but simply as 
a curious instance of that unvarying 
inaccur acy which characterises the whole 
of Dr. Owen's work, let me draw atten- 
tion to the footnote to page ^t. Dr. 
Owen it will be observed makes a little 
string of quotations which he labels as 
taken from the Fortnightly Review^ 
February ist, 1882, p. 229. There are 
no such passages in that place nor any- 
thing in the remotest degree resembing 
them. There are no such passages in 
any part of the article referred to. Nor in 
any part of the number of the Fortnightly 
in which it appears ! 

Turning now to the body of Dr. Owen's 
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statement. I commence with his opening 
assertion that ** prior to the year i860 
operations involving removal of abdominal 
tumours or viscera or morbid parts of 
such, were usually fatal, were resorted 
to only in extremest cases, or for some brief 
postponement of imminent dissolution." 

Dr. Owen's selection of the year i860 
as the date of the earliest successes of 
ovariotomy is of course influenced, and 
indeed necessitated, by the date at which 
were performed those unfortunate rabbit 
experiments' to which Mr. Wells has 
been unhappily induced to refer his 
success. But, as Dr. Owen's ill luck would 
have it, before being betrayed into this most 
deplorable act of disingenuousness Mr. 
Wells had himself written an elaborate 
account of his own operation. That work, 
published in 1872, is now before me, open 
at p. 402, on which commences the 

G 
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interesting ** Table of 500 Cases of 
Completed Ovariotomy." 

Now the first fourteen cases in this 
Table occurred in 1858 and 1859. 

** Possibly." — Dr. Owen may perhaps 
reply — ** But these fourteen cases were 
of that * extremest ' kind to which I have 
referred and all terminated fatally. Con- 
trast them with the numbers operated 
upon after the rabbit experiences and the 
success attained there." 

By all means. * 

Out of these fourteen ** extremest" cases 
then, operated upon before this historical 
period of i860, five ended in death, 
nine were recoveries. The year after his 
** highly scientific experiments," with 
the entire revolution they are supposed 
to have effected in his procedure, the two 
years additional practice to his hand and 
the enormous advantage of being able to 
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deal with cases not of the " extremest " 
kind ; Mr. Spencer Wells operated upon 
eleven cases, of which five again were 
deaths, the recoveries, this time, only six." 

Proportion of recoveries to deaths in 
1858-9, under every disadvantage, nine to 
five ! 

Proportion of recoveries to deaths in 
1 86 1, under every advantage, six to five ! 

And the intermediate year is the one 
fixed upon by Dr. Owen as that from which 
dates the commencement of success ! 

So much then for the particular date 
at which Mr. Wells, as we are told, 
brought the operation of ovariotomy 
within the range of practical surgery 
Let us see now how far it can, irrespective 
of date, be accredited to Mr. Wells at all. 

And here again I shall rely for my 
refutation of Dr. Owen's statement re- 
specting Mr. Wells upon the plain counter- 

G 2 
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statements of Mr. Wells himself. Let me 
refer Dr. Owen, then, to page 295 of the 
work above quoted, viz., ** Diseases of the 
Ovaries. By T. Spencer Wells. J. & A. 
Churchill, 1872." He will find that page 
headed ** The First Ovariotomist." And 
here is Mr. Wells's account of that dis- 
tinguished surgeon ; whose name, it seems, 
was not Spencer Wells, but Ephraim 
McDowell, of Kentucky, U.S.A. 

**No one," he tells us, **can dispute 
the validity of the direct claim of Mr. 
McDowell as designedly the first rational 
ovariotomist." As an Englishman myself 
I am not inclined to question too closely 
the qualification with which he promptly 
follows up this frank admission, that **the 
still greater merit of pointing out the 
absence of any physiological reasons 
against the operation, the possibility of 
its safe performance and the class of 
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cases in which it ought to be admissible 
is due to a series of eminent British 
surgeons." Far be it from me — under 
such circumstances — to take up any 
cudgel on behalf of McDowell's ** young 
American ^felix temeritaSj^ " free as he was 
**from the conventional trammels of old- 
world practice," and, so, audaciously per- 
forming the operations which gave to his 
sinking patients a new lease of vigorous 
life. Far be it from me to suggest that 
such mere professional work was in any 
way to be compared, from the grand 
scientific point of view, with that " modesty 
of greatness " which contents itself 
with pointing out on purely scientific 
grounds the ease with which its patients 
might be saved and then — sitting quietly 
down to see them die. Science of course 
is — Science. The mere ** practitioner" 
who drives about in his gig and saves our 
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lives, is a quite inferior being to the 
F.R.S. who sits in his laboratory and knows 
how they might have been saved. But the 
present question happens precisely to 
narrow itself into this simple question of 
practice. Dr. Owen informs us that the 
first person to save lives by a particular 
operation was Mr. Spencer Wells. Mr. 
Spencer Wells, with commendable frank- 
ness records the lives saved by McDowell 
by that identical operation half a century 
before his work began. 

Saved ? Yes. Saved. 

** Prior to the year i860," says Dr. 
Owen, operations of this kind ** were 
usually fatal." 

McDowell, writes Mr. Wells, **lost only 
the last of his first five cases of ovario- 
tomy and thus as it were established at the 
outset the natural standard of mortality 
which may be expected from so serious an 
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operation.^^ And the operator he tells us 
a little further on ** followed up his first 
case by others. He performed the opera- 
tion thirteen times altogether between 
1809 and his death in 1830. The precise 
number of deaths cannot be ascertained. 
But of eight cures there can be no 
doubt." 

Let us take that basis for our compari- 
son. Let us assume — a strong assump- 
tion — ^that every case of which we do not, 
at the distance of half a century or more, 
know the precise result, ended in failure 
and death. And on this assumption let 
us compare the results of our operation, 
as performed in this absolutely pre-scien- 
tific age, with those attained by Mr. Wells 
himself first in his own pre-scientific 
period, then in that glorified stage when 
the scientific sacrifice of a dozen or two 
of rabbits had placed it on the only true 
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basis and shed upon it the halo of accepted 



Science. 

And it would really seem as though a 
prescient Fate had arranged the figures 
for the express purpose of comparison. 
There is no need of the commonly neces- 
sary manipulation of percentages and 
averages. In all three cases the death fac- 
tor is identical. McDowell in the opening 
quarter of the century ; Wells in the 
two years of his unenlightened prac- 
tice, and the same celebrated operator 
again in the year which followed the 
** highly philosophical experiments" to 
which, as Dr. Owen tells us, the whole suc- 
cess of the operation is due, each lost from 
the whole list of his ovariotomy cases, — 
exactly five. The figures compare them- 
selves. 

For five deaths the unenlightened 
McDowell saved at the least eight lives. 
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For five deaths the unenlighted Wells 
saved — nine lives. 

For five deaths the enlightened Wells, 
taught by the solely scientific process 
of Vivisection, saved, with scientific 
triumph — Six ! 

I think I need hardly affront the intelli- 
gence of my readers with further argument 
on this head. Should any simple-minded 
student, still exercised by doubts as to 
** peritoneal inflammation," the ** inclusion 
of the peritoneum in the sutures" and 
so forth, desire further enlightenment, I 
shall be most happy to instruct him 
privately — for a due consideration — from 
the teachings of Keith and Baker Brown, 
and Clay and Lawson Tait. But the 
teaching of those great practical masters 
of the Art Surgical is really as open to him 
as it has been to me. He will do better 
to study under them for himself. 
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I will however just allude in passing to 
two rather striking technical points, (i.) 
The one detail of practice on which, 
according to Dr. Owen, turns the whole 
success of the operation, is "the inclusion 
of the peritoneum in sutures." Accord- 
ing to Mr. Clay, who commonly adopted 
that mode of procedure in his long series 
of successful operations while Mr. Wells 
was yet a boy at school, it is simply of 
no importance whatever. (2.) According 
to Dr. Owen Mr. Wells's vivisections 
** taught the all-important but unsus- 
pected fact that although, when skin is 
divided, the cut edges must be brought 
together, the exact opposite holds good 
with serous membranes ; surfaces not 
margins must be coadjusted." On p. 284 
of Mr. Wells's work will be found 
the statement ** at the post-mortem exa- 
mination of patients who died within 
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twenty-fours, the edges of the peritoneal 
incision have been found firmly united by 
first intention."* 

But these are details for the practical 
surgeon. 

I pass now, in conclusion, from the 
consideration of the operators, and of 
the results achieved in their operations 
before and after the scientific experiments 
of Dr. Owen's adoration, to that of the 
experiments themselves. And here again 
I make my sole appeal to the irrefragable 
evidence of Mr. Wells's own pubHshed 
work. 

Mr. Wells, says Dr. Owen, ** may 
rightly and with due self-respect disdain 

* I will not stop to point out the entire misapprehen- 
sion on Dr. Owen's part of the points really at issue in the 
question of the mode of closure of the wound. Such detail 
would be quite out of place here. My lay readers would pro- 
bably not understand it when pointed out, my professional 
critics will, or should, see it for themselves. 



•■ > 
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to notice the irresponsible and mendacious 
utterances , such as that 'results observed in 
animals are no guide to what may happen 



in man or woman.' " 



Now what says Mr. Spencer Wells 
on p. 372 of his work? **// we could 
hope in diseased women for the same series 
of changes as have been observed in healthy 
dogs and rabbits ^ we might agree more 
completely with the conclusions of the 
''German experimenters. But it is one thing \ 
to remove a piece of uterine horn, &c., from \ 
\ a dog or a rabbit, and quite another thing to I 
remove a large tumour from a woman.^^ ^ 

Is it needful for me to say more ? I 
hardly think so, at present. Let Dr. 
Owen answer, at his leisure, this *' irre- 
sponsible and mendacious utterance " — of Mr. j 
Spencer Wells. 



\ 



\ 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE HUNTERIAN OPERATION. 



I AM almost weary of reiterating to 
controversialists who have neither the wit 
to refute nor the candour to accept them, 
the simple proofs by which, a year ago, I 
showed the absurdity of Dr. Owen's claim 

« 

to rank John Hunter's operation foK 

i 

Aneurism amongst the triumphs of vivi- 
section. But as, in his present work. 
Dr. Owen has plainly shown, by one ela- 
borately garbled quotation from the very 
middle of my then published pamphlet, at 
once his acquaintance with my argument 
and his inability to answer it, I will just 
restate it here once more, as nearly as 
possible in the original words. Those of 
my readers who have already studied 
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Hunter and the Stag may pass this chapter 
by, unread. Those who have not will 
have the opportunity of seeing the sort of 
argument which Dr. Owen finds it more 
prudent not to ** characterize." 

How, then, in the first place, does the 
case stand with regard to this asserted 
vivisectional origin of Hunter's invention 
regarded from the historical point of view 
as a mere matter of evidence ? 

Here is Dr. Owen's own statement, in 
a letter addressed to myself, of the grounds 
upon which his story of John Hunter's 
operation is based. 

** British Museum, 

** August 24th, 1881. 
** My Dear Sir, — The account of 
Hunter's Experiment on the Fallow-buck 
I had from Mr. William Clift, F.R.S., 
then Conservator of the Hunterian 
Museum, and the last pupil of John 
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Hunter ; he had the account from William 
Bell, a former assistant of Hunter's, and 
aiding in the Experiment and subsequent 
dissection. I was, when so informed, 
engaged in describing the preparations 
illustrative of the growth and shedding of 
the antlers, for the * Physiological Cata- 
logue of the Hunterian Collection ' (4th). 
I have, on former occasions, alluded to it, 
and the account has appeared in * Reports ' 
of my Addresses, in Contemporary Medi- 
cal Journals, as at the Hunterian Society 
of London ; the dates I don't remember. 
** Believe me, faithfully yours, 

** Richard Owen. " 
The story, then, is one of purely oral 
tradition. Professor A. is told it by Dr. B., 
who had it from Mr. C, who might have 
heard it — if it were ever told — from the 
great D. himself, the author of the inven- 
tion in question. Surely a questionable 
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basis this, even for a story which D. might 
possibly himself have had an interest in 
suppressing ? But this story is precisely 
one which, had it ever occurred to D., 
would certainly have been told by him 
with special zest. We have his own 
published account of the transaction in 
question. We have further the still more 
elaborate account of Sir Everard Home, 
his son-in-law, assistant, alter ego and 
fellow-vivisector. And neither account 
contains, from first to last, one solitary 
word which can, by human ingenuity, 
be construed or twisted into the very 
faintest suggestion of any story of the 
kind. 

But I will not rest my refutation of 
the argument solely upon the utter 
absence of anything like evidence in its 
support. I join issue boldly, not only on 
the historical, but on the plain surgical 
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and anatomical facts of the case. I 
maintain that not only was this discovery 
wholly and absolutely unconnected with 
any vivisectional experiment of any kind 
upon any animal, but that its essential 
conditions, from first to last, rendered, 
ex hypothesis any argument from any 
such premises altogether irrelevant and 
absurd. 

And, first, let us deal with Dr. Owen's 
misconception in regard to the treatment 
of aneurism before John Hunter's time, 
and the improvement introduced into that 
treatment by him. 

** At Hunter's Hospital " says Dr. 
Owen, ** cases of popliteal aneurism 
were not uncommon. Now, Hunter, 
turning over in his mind the phenomena 
he had observed and caused in vivisecting 
the deer, thought thus. Suppose, instead 
of amputating the man's limb, I were to 

H 
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cut down and tie the femoral artery,* it 
might stop the flow of blood into the 
aneurismal tumour long enough at least 
to allow the blood there to coagulate and 
form a natural plug ; and if the human 
capillaries should behave like the cervine, 
a man's leg may become nourished 
(sic in orig.) independently of the popliteal 
channel/' 

Now, I think I am justified in 
saying that this, if it means anything, 
means (i) that previous to Hunter's 
time the only known method of treating 
popliteal aneurism was by amputation. 
(2) That the novelty of Hunter's mode of 
treament consisted in tying the artery in 
which the aneurism had occurred, without 



* ** I quote verbatim from the report of Dr. Owen's address 
furnished by himself to the British Medical youmal. In the 
same address as now presented in Dr. Owen's present work 
this statement is, as I have pointed out elsewhere, corrected 
in accordance with my suggestions." 
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removal of the limb beyond the ligature. 
(3) That the basis of this innovation was 
the idea, then first started by himself, that 
the nourishment thus cut off from the limb 
by the obliteration of its natural channel 
of supply might possibly be afforded by 
what is now known as the collateral or 
supplementary circulation. In other words, 
by the enlargement — under pressure of the 
diverted current — of certain smaller chan- 
nels branching off from the obliterated 
artery above the point of obstruction ; in 
something of the manner in which the 
traffic of a main thoroughfare, obstructed 
by the bursting of a gas main, is carried 
on by means of ordinarily unfrequented 
back streets and lanes. (4) That this 
idea, previously unknown to surgery, was 
suggested to him by the accidental dis- 
covery of a similar natural makeshift in 
the case of the vivisected deer ? 

H 2 
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The argument is clear, simple and 
straightforward. The only question is 
as to the premises on which it is 
based. 

Now, what are the facts ? 

In Bryant's Surgery , Vol. I., p. 430, 
and Erichsen's Surgery^ p. 544 will be found 
figured, side by side, three methods of 
treating aneurism by simple ligature — 
** Hunter's," ^^Anel's," and what Bryant 
distinguishes as ** Wardrop's," and 
" Brasdor's as practised by Wardrop,'* 
whilst Erichsen condenses these into one 
which he styles simply **the distal 
operation." So far as our present argu- 
ment is concerned all three operations 
stand of course upon precisely the same 
footing. We are looking, at this moment, 
simply to the question of treatment 
by ligature. And each of these three 
operations involves that mode of treat- 
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ment. But it is well to avoid all 
unnecessary complications and I will 
therefore confine my observations to the 
two former. 

These two operations, then, differ, as 
the illustration which I have taken the 
liberty of borrowing is expressly intro- 
duced by Mr. Erichsen to show, simply 
in respect of the precise locality at which 
the ligature is applied. The operation in • 
either case is of general application, or 
rather, to speak more correctly, is re- 
stricted in its application only by the 
more or less of accessibility in the parti- 
cular artery involved. A restriction, it 
will be observed, to which Hunter's opera- 
tion would obviously be more often 
obnoxious than that of Anel. 

The most favourable case of all for 
treatment by Hunter's method, as afford- 
ing the widest choice of situation, is the 
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case of a popliteal aneurism which 
moreover besides being in itself the com- 
monest form of that complaint next to the 
aortic, was, no doubt, especially common 
among the gentlemen's coachmen in Hun- 
ter's hospital in fashionable Grosvenor 
Place. 

In this case then, as the diagram will 
show, Anel's plan places the ligature on 
the popliteal artery itself close down upon 
the aneurismal sac; Hunter's a few inches 
higher up, upon that portion of the same 
vessel distinguished for convenience sake 
by the name of the femoral artery, just 
as, to recur to the analogy already used, 
one portion of the great thoroughfare 
between west and east is known as Oxford 
Street and another as Holborn. Carrying 
out that analogy, and assuming the injured 
gas main to have burst opposite Mudie's 
Library, Anel would erect his barriers at 
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Meux's Brewery and Hunter opposite the 
Pantheon. 




Anel's 
Operation. 



Hunter's 
Operation. 



Distal 
Operation. 



Now if Hunter's operation depended 
-as it unquestionably did depend — for 



the nourishment of the leg below the 
knee, upon the capacity of the collateral, 
or back street circulation for taking up 
the work formerly carried on by the 
femoral artery, upon what would Anel's 
depend for the performance of that 
naturally belonging to the popliteal ? The 
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peroneal and tibial arteries by which the 
lower limb is nourished are simply pro- 
longations of the latter, just as that is, 
itself, simply a prolongation of the former 
channel. So far as concerns their depend- 
ence upon this principle of collateral 
circulation the two operations are, as the 
accompanying diagrams show, simply 
identical. Without it, in the one case as 
in the other, the limb deprived of its 
sustenance must inevitably die. Without 
the knowledge of it, in the one case as in 
the other, no surgeon out of Bedlam 
would dream of attempting an operation 
the failure of which was a foregone and 
inevitable conclusion. 

It may perhaps be said that, even 
though this be so, Anel simply acted 
upon the principle discovered and pointed 
out by Hunter. I venture to think other- 
wise. And for this, amongst other 
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reasons. A nel died the year Hunter was 
born. 

But if this should not be considered 
sufficiejitly conclusive let us go back a 
little further. 

Guillemeau, like Anel a Frenchman, 
was a pupil of the great Ambrose Pare, 
barber-surgeon to Henry II., Francis II., 
Charles IX. and Henry III. of France. 
He too, like Anel, treated aneurism by 
ligature ; like him, too, placing the liga- 
ture close down upon the sac. Whether 
Pare himself ever practised the operation 
I cannot satisfactorily ascertain. But 
one of his chief claims to immortality — 
claims so far acknowledged in his own 
day as actually to preserve him from pre- 
mature mortality on the fatal night of 
S. Bartholomew — ^was the revival of liga- 
ture in place of the actual cautery for arrest- 
ingthe hoemorrhage resultingfrom wounds. 
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So it is at least probable that he may have 
revived its use in this direction also. 

For it would only have been a revival. 
Passing by Albucasis, the thirteenth cen- 
tury Arabian, whose claim is not quite 
clear, let me go straight to the Alexan- 
drian Aetius, who, in the earlier half of the 
sixth century maintained the superiority 
of the double over the single ligature, an 
opinion shared, according to Miller,* by 
Abernethy. And further back still to the 
Roman Antyllus, who, in the fourth cen- 
tury, applied his ligatures both above and 
below the aneurismal sac. Or to Rufus 
the Ephesian, whose operation for bra- 
chial aneurism in the first century might, 
but for the mere difficulty of dates, have 

• "* Principles of Surgery,' by James Miller, F.R.S.E., 
F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon in Ordinary to the Queen in Scotland, 
Surgeon in Ordinary to H.R.H. Prince Albert of Scotland, 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, &c., 
&c., &c. Edinburgh : Adam and Chas. Black. 1853. p. 541/* 
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been a copy of AnePs in the eighteenth. 
And finally to Celsus, to whom appears 
to be really due the credit of having dis- 
covered that the hoemorrhage resulting 
from the opening of the aneurismal sac 
might be arrested by means somewhat 
less ** heroic " than the application of red- 
hot irons ; and who flourished, if my 
chronology be correct, not very far from 
*'the Year One." 

Nor, for the purposes of my argument 
is it in any way needful to stop even here. 
If an artery be but once fairly obliterated 
it matters little, so far as concerns its 
future nourishing of the limb beyond the 
point of obliteration, whether that oblitera- 
tion be effected by a catgut ligature of the 
latest Listerian pattern or by the plain 
hot iron of the pre-Celsian period. 
Absolute ignorance of the whole circula- 
tory system no doubt gave to Hippocrates 
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as to his predecessors, a boldness in 
handling the knife which a partial know- 
ledge, covering only the main whilst it 
missed the collateral circulation, would 
have lessened if not destroyed. But when 
the knife was once at work the bliss of 
that ignorance was at an end. The leg of 
a Roman gladiator knew as much about its 
own construction as does that of an English 
navigator. And required to be nourished 
in precisely the same way. If, after 
the obliteration of its main artery, any 
single limb was saved through all the 
centuries, that limb was saved by the 
agency of the collateral circulation and by 
that alone. 

And for Anel, at all events, the Cir- 
culation of the Blood was part of his 
professional A. B.C. The one link in the 
chain still left missing by Harvey, Mal- 
pighi's microscope had long since made 
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the common property of every elementary 
textbook. Anel knew to a line the region 
nourished by the channel he was about to 
cut off. He knew just as precisely the 
result which must inevitably follow were 
there no other channel at hand by which 
that nourishment could be supplied. And 
if, knowing both those vital facts, he never- 
theless proceeded with his operation just 
as boldly as those who had performed it in 
blissful ignorance of both, the inference is 
surely tolerably clear that he had also the 
third, compensatory knowledge, the know- 
ledge of those collateral channels by which 
the interrupted circulation might as a 
question of theory and would as a matter 
of fact be supplied. 

Let us see how far these indisputable 
and historical facts justify — or otherwise — 
the four heads of Dr. Owen's proposition. 
He says : 
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1. That before Hunter's discovery the 
only method known of treating popliteal 
aneurism was by amputation. 

Ans. Aneurisms were treated by simple 
ligature of the artery — scientifically for years ^ 
ignorantly for centuries — before Hunter^s 
birth. 

2. That the novelty of Hunter's mode 
of treatment consisted in tying the artery 
without removal of the distal portion of 
the limb. 

Ans. In this respect Hunter's opera- 
tion, and that, at all events, one surgeon who 
died when Hunter was yet a baby in arms, 
are absolutely identical. 

3. That the basis of this innovation 
was the discovery by Hunter of the prin- 
ciple of the collateral or supplementary 
circulation. 
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Ans. AnePs operation depended on the 
collateral circulation precisely as did that of 
Hunter ; who could hardly have made^ and 
could certainly not have communicated its 
discovery — before he was horn. 

4. That this discovery of Hunter's 
was the result of his vivisection of the 
deer. 

Ans. Omne majus in se continet minus. 
If the ** accident of Birth " prevented Hunter 
from making the discovery at all, a fortiori 
it could not have been the result of any par- 
ticular operation of his. 

I think I have here shown, with some- 
thing of clearness (i) that, as I ventured 
to assert at starting, Dr. Owen was fun- 
damentally in error with respect to the 
nature of John Hunter's discovery. (2) 
That, whatever may have been the novelty 
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actually involved in it, that novelty was 
not the substitution of ligature for ampu- 
tation. (3) That this treatment by liga- 
ture was not, and could not possibly have 
been, suggested by the experiment to 
which Dr. Owen so confidently refers it. 



CHAPTER X. 
A REAL METHOD. 

But I have not yet done with John 
Hunter and his discovery. I undertook 
to prove not only that, as a matter of fact, 
that discovery was not based upon the 
particular vivisectional experiment to 
which, through an entire misconception of 
its nature. Dr. Owen erroneously attri- 
butes it, but that it was essentially of such 
a kind as to be incapable of aid or illus- 
tration from any vivisectional experiment 
of any description. Let us see then, in 
the second place, what this famous dis- 
covery of Hunter's really was. 

Before his time aneurism had, as we 
have seen, been treated in two different 
ways. 

I 
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First — let us say* — by amputation. 
Which, when it succeeded, of course left 
the patient a cripple. And which as a 
rule did not succeed ; the ligature of the 
stump commonly coming away too soon 
and the man dying from secondary 
hcemorrhage. 

Second,hypla,cingSi ligature on the artery 
close down upon, and again immediately 
below, the aneurismal sac, opening and 
cleaning out the sac itself and trusting to 
the collateral circulation for the nourish- 
ment of the lower portion of the limb. 
Which operation also commonly failed 
and from the same cause as the other ; 
the failure that is to say, not of the 

* " Whether, historically speaking, the * heroic * cure by 
chopping off the limb and dipping the stump into a kettle of 
boiling pitch preceded or followed the equally * heroic * treat- 
ment by knife and red-hot iron I confess myself unable to 
determine without more research than, on the whole, the 
question seems to be worth." 
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collateral channels, capillary or otherwise, 
by which the circulation was to be carried 
on, but of the ligatures by which it was to 
have been cut off. 

Now in spite of the vivisectional follies 
into which he was betrayed as naturally 
as, living a few centuries earlier, he would 
have followed the Philosopher's Stone, or 
the Elixir Vitae, or whatever else might be 
the special scientific wildgoose of the time, 
John Hunter was a man who thought. 
And this constant failure, in one particular 
class of cases, of an operation the success 
of which was the uniform daily experience 
in others, set him thinking. 

Why, he kept on asking himself, did 
these ligatures, which in a normal con- 
dition of the vessel might be placed in 
precisely the same situation, with very 
tolerable certainty of holding on, in con- 
tact with an aneurism lose all their 

I 2 
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holding power, and, rapid as the process 
of obliteration is, come away before it was 
effected ? 

And so, in time, the idea dawned upon 
him that the failure of the ligature arose 
precisely from the presence of the aneurism. 
How ? Very simply, when once the solu- 
tion has been discovered. The aneurism 
itself is a giving way of the coats of the 
artery under the pressure of the blood 
driven through it by the heart. That 
failure arises from local weakness ; that 
local weakness from local disease. 

In Anel's operation, as in all others 
before him, the ligature is placed, care- 
fully, as closely as possible to the sac 
and therefore, in all probability, on the 
diseased patch. Which, having already 
demonstrated, by the fact of the aneurismal 
rupture itself, its inability to bear the 
ordinary pressure of the passing current. 
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is thus called upon to resist the far severer 
strain of its absolute obstruction by 
tying. 

Go back beyond the diseased patch. 
Place your ligature upon a sound part of the 
artery^ where it is still in possession of its 
normal powers of resistance^ ayid the normal 
results will follow. In this case the popliteal 
artery is diseased. Ligature the femoral 
artery, which is sound, and your ligature 
may be safely trusted to maintain its hold till 
the diseased popliteal shall have been finally 
obliterated and the circulation established 
through the collateral channels. 

This was John Hunter's * innovation, '* 
and a brilliant innovation it was. None 
the less brilliant, I venture to think, in 
that it was the result, not of any mere 
happy-go-lucky hacking at the throat of 
an unfortunate stag, but of legitimate 
argument and logical deduction. 



If. 
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That it was so the conditions of the 
case itself prove at once ** beyond a perad- 
venture." The whole theory of the 
improved method is based upon the assumed 
diseased condition of the affected part. In 
the vivisected animal no such diseased 
condition exists, or can be induced. The 
only mention of vivisection by Hunter 
himself, in his vindication of his theory, is 
that of an abortive attempt to induce this 
condition by scraping away the coats of 
the carotid artery of a dog. 

But I will go further even than this. 
I have shown that with Hunter's brilliant 
discovery, in its original inception, yivij: 
section, as a matter of fact had, and as a 
matter of science could have, nothing 
whatever to do. Let me now show how, 
in its ultimate development, it was actually 
directed towards dispensing, in great 
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measure, with the aid of that collateral 
circulation to the imaginary accidental 
discovery of which by Hunter, Dr. Owen 
erroneously attributes the origin of his 
invention. 

As first designed, the tying of the 
femoral artery by Hunter's plan was 
simply, like the tying of the popliteal on 
Anel's,* a first step in the operation, which 

* After alluding to the grossness of Dr. Owen's misrepre- 
sentation of the foregoing argument in the Nineteenth Century ^ 
the Fortnightly Review goes on to say (Jan. 1882, p. 100) : — 
*' But it may, perhaps, be even now objected that, gross and 
monstrous as the misrepresentation is, it may possibly not 
have been deliberate ; that Professor Owen never read the 
pamphlet at all ; simply caught sight of the name of Anel ; 
leapt at once to the conclusion that the writer was merely 
reviving an old controversy, and, more physiologico^ straight- 
way stated a random guess as authentic matter of fact. But 
one of those odd accidents which Nemesis seems to take so 
humorous a pleasure in ordering, happily supplies this argu- 
ment, such as it is, with a very simple refutation. Professor 
Owen has read the work which, in his inability to answer it, 
he thus astoundingly misrepresents. And the proof is found 
in his own article. * The fact is,' he writes, * that Mons. 
Anel in 1710 was driven to hazard a ligature of the popliteal 
artery.' Now the * fact ' was nothing of the kind. The 
tumour on which Anel operated was a brachial tumour, and 
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was only completed by the opening and 
emptying of the aneurismal sac.'^ And 

Anel had at least sufficient anatomical knowledge not to treat 
aneurism in the arm by ligature behind the knee ! How did 
this historical confusion arise in Professor Owen's mind ? 
Very simply. At p. 19 of Hunter and the Stag, the ' tying 
of the femoral artery by Hunter's plan ' is spoken of as 
being only the first step in the operation, * like the tying of 
the popliteal, on Anel's ; ' and in a foot-note the date of 
Anel's actual operation is fixed precisely at 1710. Now this 
sentence seems to have been worded with some care, with 
the express object of directing attention not to the special 
circumstances of the individual operation, but to the general 
principle which it involved, and which is of course identically 
the same whether the artery operated on be brachial or 
popliteal. To this precaution Professor Owen has fallen a 
victim. The tying of the popliteal * on Anel's plan ' he has 
read as the tying of the popliteal * by Anel.' Historically 
the blunder is of small importance. Scientifically it is of 
none whatever. But as indicating that Professor Owen's 
misrepresentation is not the result of superb indifference to 
the duty of reading a paper he professes to answer, it has a 
value of a somewhat special kind. 

* " I am quite aware that this statement is open to question. 
* The ligature of the artery on the cardiac side of the aneurism 
without opening the sac, was first done,' says Erichsen, • by 
Anel in 1710.' And he admits that * this operation, though 
attended with the risk of wounding or inflaming the sac, which 
was in close proximity to the seat of the ligature constituted a 
considerable advance in the treatment of the disease.' But 
he goes on to say that * as Anel however performed his opera- 
tion as a mere matter of convenience in a particular case and 
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one of the great objections advanced 
against Hunter's invention was that — if 
the sac were, after all, still to be opened — 
it involved the inflicting of two wounds 
instead of one. This set Hunter thinking 
again, and gradually he arrived at 

without the recognition of any new principle of treatment 
being involved in it, it attracted little attention at the time 
and does not appear to have been repeated by any of the 
surgeons of his day.' Miller — commonly trustworthy enough 
in the matter of dates — places the operation in 1740, but that, 
as Anel died in 1730, is probably a misprint. At all events 
the operation, whatever its inception, seems to have remained 
altogether in abeyance, on the one reckoning for five and 
forty years, according to the other and more probable calcu- 
lation for three-quarters of a century. Then, when in 1785 
Hunter makes his grand experiment on the bricklayer at 
S. George's — an experiment, be it observed, which failed, but 
the failure of which did not in the least disturb John Hunter's 
robust and well-founded faith in his own powers of deduction 
— we find him arguing the question de novo with an entire 
ignorance of anything of the kind having been attempted by 
Anel or by any one else which if not real is certainly assumed 
with most remarkable skill. It is no doubt conceivable that 
Hunter may have stolen the idea of leaving the isolated 
tumour to the process of natural absorption from Anel's 
brachial operation in 17 10 but the evidence does not by any 
means appear to me to bear out the assumption. And even 
if it were so it was from him that the idea, left fruitless by its 
originator, received all its practical life and development." 
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a conclusion which involved not a mere 
modification of the accepted treatment, 
but an absolute revolution ; and which, 
yet further developed by his successors, 
has led in our day to a system of treat- 
ment which dispenses with the knife 
* altogether, and effects its object by simple 
compression. 

The artery — argued Hunter — has been 
unable to resist the full strain of the blood 
pressure ; but it has still some power of 
resistance. Now, suppose that instead of 
altogether cutting off the current, and 
relying exclusively on the supplementary 
circulation for nourishment of the limb 
beyond, we only apply to the sound por- 
tion of the artery just so much pressure 
as shall reduce the strain to such amount 
as the diseased portion shall be able to 
bear. Will not the current, thus slowed, 
choke up with its fibrous deposit, the 
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mouth of the aneurismal sac ? And will 
not the contents of the sac thus left to 
stagnate, be quietly absorbed by natural 
process, without local incision of any 
kind? 

To all which questions John Hunter's 
clear intellect answered, yes. And so he 
advanced another stage, what has been 
justly styled one of the most brilliant 
achievements of conservative surgery. 
And beyond this he himself did not go. 
It was left to his successors — I frankly 
confess that I am not quite certain which 
of them — ^to carry out his argument still 
further and to substitute for the incision 
and the slack ligature a simple digital 
pressure on the external surface. 

So much then for John Hunter's im- 
provement in the treatment of aneurism ; 
for its origin in the supposed new dis- 
covery of the collateral circulation, and 
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for our indebtedness for that discovery to 
Hunter's experiments on the antlers of 
the unfortunate Richmond stag. 

** I leave it to you, Sir," I concluded, 
addressing Dr. Owen a year ago, with 
a mind still full of that veneration for a 
once great name, the loss of which is, I 
am free to own, a pain and grief to me 
— ** I leave it to you, as a man who, what- 
ever his devotion to * Science,' is not, I 
hope prepared, as too many of the 
c'ommon crowd of scientists would seem 
to be, to sacrifice upon its altar his own , 
candour, honour, and self-respect, to say 
frankly how far I have proved, or failed to 
prove, my point; how far I am justified in 
claiming, as I do claim, the case you have 
put forward in refutation of my position as 
the strongest possible evidence in its sup- 
port ; in asserting, as I am bold to assert, 
that that pandering to scientific curiosity 
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with utter barrenness of practical result, 
which I maintain to be the special charac- 
teristic of Vivisection, needs and can 
receive no more unanswerable illustration 
than this too famous story of John Hunter 
and the stag/' 



CHAPTER XL 
LI STERI SM. 

There is one other claim of practical 
gain to " Suffering Humanity '' with which 
I am reluctantly compelled to deal as fully 
as I have felt bound to deal with those of 
Mr. Wells and of John Hunter. Not 
because, in either case the argument is one 
whit stronger — or weaker — than in others ; 
but because these particular subjects 
happen just now, to have taken a strong 
hold upon the popular imagination. 

In medicine and in surgery, as in many 
other things, there is always some popu- 
lar *' craze " with which any member of the 
profession who does not wish to be scouted 
and even very possibly *' Boycotted '' 
by his brethren, is bound to be for the 
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time infected. An interesting and amusing 
chapter might be written upon these eccen- 
tricities of the Healing Art. But it would 
be a chapter very much too long for inser- 
tion here. Our present concern is only 
with the present craze of the day. That 
craze I need hardly say is, for the surgeon, 
the craze of " Listerism.'' 

Now ** layman" as I am, I have not 
the smallest hesitation in bringing such 
intelligence as has been allotted to me to 
bear upon any question of simple fact or 
evidence. That I have not been alto- 
gether without justification in so doing 
the result, as I venture to think, shows. 
The Senior Scientist of England, at least, 
— almost beside himself with wrath and 
indignation — has been put forward by the 
Associated Science of the land to answer 
me. The only ways in which he has found 
himself in a position to do so have been 
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those of misrepresented statement, garbled 
extract, and personal abuse. 

But while I consider myself quite com- 
petent to decide upon any such claim as 
that of having invented, or even perfected, 
in i860 an operation performed by some 
one else, with a higher average of success, 
in 1825, I do not profess to deal, on my 
own authority, with such questions as that 
of the practical value of the Listerian 
method of operating. Fortunately, in this 
case, any such attempt on my part is as 
uncalled for as it would be presumptuous. 
The Listerian process has been made the 
subject of painstaking experiment and 
plain-spoken report by one of the most 
eminent and successful surgeons of the 
day. And here is his judgment upon it. 

** I have so far," says Mr. Lawson 
Tait, in a paper recently read before the 
Surgical Society of Ireland, ** formu- 
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larised my views to the effect that, 
whilst accepting the germ theory of putre- 
faction in its entirety, I entirely repudiate 
Mr. Lister's application of it to surgery. 
Upon it he bases a certain line of practice, 
more particularly a method of performing 
operations, which has received such a 
wide acceptance, which is spoken of in 
terms of such enthusiasm by men upon 
whose statements I can place the utmost 
reliance, that I am almost tempted some- 
times to discredit the evidence of my 
senses, or to come to the conclusion that 
the tissues of a patient with a disease 
requiring a pelvic or abdominal operation 
act in a manner wholly different from 
those of patients under all other circum- 
stances. 

" Putting theory and private conviction 
aside, and influenced solely by a verdict 
which seemed almost unanimous, and by 

K 
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the surgical conscience which obliges us 
all to do everything we can and to use 
everything we know for the welfare of our 
patients, I gave Mr. Lister's method a 
trial, which extended over a series of 
abdominal sections. This was composed 
of nearly a hundred operations, sixty of 
which were for the removal of ovarian 
tumours, and the detailed results of most 
of them and many others are given in the 
paper I have already alluded to. The 
conclusions of the figures, which were 
not, and so far have not been challenged, 
were in every way against Mr. Lister's 
practice ; and the influence which has 
been exercised by this paper has been 
considerable in modifying the views of a 
large number of competent authorities 
upon this important subject. 

** I announced in that paper that, 
having come to the conclusion that 
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Mr. Lister's system, when completely 
used, was prejudicial to my patients, not 
only in the question of mortality, but in 
the speed and evenness with which they 
recovered, I should further inquire into 
the influence of the method. 

** For this purpose I divided its details 
into two groups, those which were essen- 
tial to the performance of the operation 
and those involved in the after-treatment 
of the cases. The latter included Mr. 
Lister's special forms of dressing, such as 
protective gauze impregnated with car- 
bolic acid, &c., &c., and these I promptly 
and at once discontinued, because I had 
proved in my paper that the patients did 
better without them. I adopted the 
absorbent cotton-wool, that is, cotton 
deprived of its intrinsic oil, and entirely 
without any so-called disinfectant, and 
this material I have used ever since. 

K 2 
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With this dressing I have treated more 
than two hundred cases of abdominal 
section, and these have been open to the 
inspection of many visitors of distinction 
and numerous professional friends. The 
verdict is unanimous that no better results 
could be obtained than are to be seen 
with my dry dressings. The patients 
recover smoothly, without any exacerba- 
tions of pulse or temperature curves, and 
primary union is the uniform result. 

** I had to deal, after that point, with 
the details of Mr. Lister's system, which 
are supposed to protect the patients from 
influences of omnipresent germs at the 
time of the operation, and with these it 
was necessary to make my experiment 
with very great care in the interests of the 
patients. 

'* For the sake of convenience I may 
place these details in three groups : — 
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** I. The use of the spray, which I looked 
upon as by far the most important, since 
it covered the whole time of the operation, 
was absolutely consistent with the theory 
of the system, and seemed to me, from 
that point of view, of infinitely greater 
importance than all the other details put 
together. 

** 2. The preparation of sponges, liga- 
tures, instruments, &c., previous to the 
operation. 

*'3. Details of occurrence during the 
operation, such as washing out the perito- 
neal cavity, &c. 

*'As carbolic acid is the substance to 
which Mr. Lister has consistently adhered 
throughout the whole of his work, and as 
it is that of almost universal acceptance, 
my remarks are to be taken as applying 
solely to it. I found, previous to this 
research, that the substance thymol, 
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introduced by Mr. Spencer Wells, was too 
dangerous to be used, and the results of 
my research have seemed to me too con- 
clusive to have any need for further 
experiment. 

** In order to secure the complete per- 
formance of my research I went to very 
great trouble about the apparatus, espe- 
cially about the spray producer. I had a 
very large one constructed, which would 
produce a continuous jet of spray six feet 
long, and having a base of nearly four 
feet in diameter, and this could be con- 
tinuously maintained for about three 
hours. The spray used at first was from 
a solution of one in twenty, then one in 
thirty, then one in fifty, then one in eighty, 
then one in a hundred. I then tried one 
in a thousand, and after that I went on 
with a spray consisting of nothing but 
steam and common tap water, and my 
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patients recovered as satisfactorily with- 
out the carbolic spray as with it ; in fact, 
I may say that they recovered better 
without the carbolic acid, for whilst using 
that substance in a strong spray, I had 
several indications of carbolic poisoning, 
and I very nearly lost one case. This 
was in the instance of a child upon whom 
I operated for pelvic abscess under a spray 
of one in thirty. 

** At the beginning of my research I had 
all my instruments completely covered in 
baths filled with a solution of carbolic 
acid — one in twenty, my sponges carefully 
cleansed and similarly covered, my 
ligatures scalded and soaked in the same 
solution for many hours before the opera- 
tion, my hands and arms and those of my 
assistant carefully washed and rubbed 
over with the solution, and every pre- 
liminary detail most carefully carried out. 
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'* Then, as with the spray, I slowly and 
at intervals reduced the strength of the 
solution, and finally I went through all 
the performances entirely without carbolic 
acid. In the same way with tne details 
which came into use during the perform- 
ance of the operation. Thus, I used to 
sponge out the cavity of the abdomen 
with a solution of one in twenty, but now 
I use only tepid water,, without carbolic 
acid at all ; and in cases where there is 
troublesome bleeding from separated ad- 
hesions I pack the cavity with sponges — 
as many as twenty at a time — without any 
carbolic acid in them ; or I wash out the 
cavity with two or three buckets of warm 
water poured in from an ewer, utterly 
regardless of germs in either air or water. 

'* This research occupied nearly two 
years, and all through that time I was 
carefully on the watch for either symptoms 
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or results which would arrest me in my 
experiment, and show me that I was in 
error, and that I must retrace my steps 
and re-establish Listerism in my practice. 
But I found none, and as all the details of 
my practice, up to the first of November 
last, have been published, I need not 
weary you with them now. Suffice it to 
say, that since the time when I may be 
said to have abandoned the practice of 
Listerism, I have performed 107 com- 
pleted operations for the removal of 
ovarian tumours ; and of these there have 
been only three deaths, or a mortality of 
2*8 per cent., besides a large number of 
other operations for removal of diseased 
ovaries and tubes, peritoneal and hepatic 
hydatids, tumours of the uterus and 
kidney — these having a mortality quite as 
satisfactory, and a success which has 
already attracted a wide attention. . . 
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** The conclusions I make, therefore, 
from my research are (i) that the germs 
which produce the putrefactive changes in 
dead tissue are harmless when admitted 
to the peritoneal cavity in the operations 
such as I perform upon it. The fatal 
cases of ovariotomy which I have seen 
since I gave up the use of carbolic acid — 
three in one hundred and seven operations 
— ^were due to the same cause, the pro- 
duction of heart clot in cases which had 
been repeatedly tapped ; and I believe 
that if I were not called upon to operate 
on cases which had been tapped, my 
mortality after ovariotomy would almost 
entirely disappear. 

**2. The further conclusions are that 
none of the Listerian details, nor the 
system which they constitute in the aggre- 
gate, are at all necessary for the proper 
and safe performance of operations on the 
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abdominal cavity: and that, on the whole, 
better, and even more, recoveries are made 
when no carbolic acid is used at all. 

**Atthe International Medical Congress, 
after the evidence of Dr. Keith and myself 
upon the matter of the spray, Mr. Lister 
is reported to have said that possibly in 
ovariotomy the spray is not necessary. If 
this is to be accepted as the last utterances 
of antiseptic philosophy, I can only regard 
it as another illustration of its marvellous 
mutability. 

** Not six months ago ovariotomy was 
quoted as the chief and greatest illustra- 
tion of the wonders of Listerism ; but it 
happens to be the only surgical area upon 
which a strict statistical inquiry can be 
made ; and when that is done, Listerism 
is found absolutely wanting. If germs 
are so potent in the case of a lumbar 
abscess, why do they prove so harmless 
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in my ca'ses of suppurating haematocele ? 
If the serous cavity of the knee-joint is 
so susceptible to septic influences, how 
does the peritoneum escape ? If you 
cannot remove a cyst of the back without 
the spray, how do I manage to do with- 
out it for a cyst of the belly ? If Listerism 
is essential in removing a piece of dead 
bone, how is it I can freely dispense with 
it in removing a slough from the middle 
of the liver. 

** I cannot pretend to answer these ques- 
tions, they are for Mr. Lister and his 
disciples. All I can say is, that I do not 
think they can be answered upon the 
ground of the antiseptic theory. 

** My own explanation of my success is 
in the direction of accumulated experience, 
and an infinite care over every detail ; 
and I am quite prepared to admit, and I 
have frequently admitted, that in this 
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direction Mr. Lister's details have done 
a great deal of good. It yet remains to 
be proved whether or not an equal 
success might not be obtained for 
a series of amputations or excisions 
if they were conducted, as my re- 
search was, by all the Listerian details 
being carried out with plain tap 
water/' 

This pretty decisive opinion of one of 
the leading surgeons of the day is not the 
only symptom of an approaching recovery 
from the Listerian crr.ze. A very few 
more years and it will probably be for- 
gotten, or remembered only with a smile. 
I might therefore be fairly content to 
leave to ^'ivisection such honour as it may 
please to claim as the basis of an exploded 
superstition. 

But as a matter of fact I do not believe 
that vivisection is fairly to be accredited 
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even with this very moderate achieve- 
ment. And certainly Dr. Owen does 
nothing to prove its title. I will not in 
this case, as in that of Mr. Wells, give 
his ** arguments "m extenso. Rambling and 
confused as Dr. Owen's style is through- 
out it contains few passages much more 
rambling or more confused than this. I 
should be simply muddling my readers' 
brains. And this which is no doubt a 
very des'table end with an upholder of the 
fallacies of the great Pseudo-Science is 
by no means so with one who, like my- 
self, is striving to expose them. More- 
over, the argument itself consists simply ' 
of a jumble of operations, the only connec- 
ting link between which is Dr. Owen's 
blank assertion, that they could not have 
been attempted except under ** Listerian 
precautions." But of the vivisectional 
experiments which were as he tells us 
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' ** essential to the discovery" of these pre- 
cautions, and to which he promised to 
" refer after reciting sorae of their results,'' 
he tells us simply nothing whatever. All he 
does tell us is that ** being a humanitarian, 
not a bestiarian. Lister experimentally 
induced in beasts pathological conditions 
akin to those in his patients and by suc- 
cessive and varied treatments and appli- 
cations, succeeded in discovering both 
the principles and the practice with the 
requisite appliances in certain conditions 
and cases, such appliances as his spray- 
apparatus, &c., whereby he killed or 
prevented the access of the bacterian 
enemies — our miserable fellow-creatures 
as Mr. Hutton would call them — and was 
led to substitute for the Hunterian method 
those now employed by the best surgeons 
of the world, those more especially who 
grapple with and cure the cases from 
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which an Abernethy or a Cooper would 
have shrunk/' * 

I have given this sentence in extenso 
both from a desire to represent Dr. 
Owen's opinions fully and fairly and from 
a keen sense of the interesting and highly 
characteristic structure of the sentence 
itself. But for practical purposes it will be 
sufficient to stop at ** principles and prac- 
tice/' about one-third of the way through. 

And it reminds me forcibly of the young 
lady's lucid account of the automaton 
chess-player, **0h! its done — somehow, 
with a spring, you know." 

Moreover the one plain statement in this 
quaintly elliptical ** explanation" is plainly 
incorrect. Mr. Lister, I take leave to 
assure Dr. Owen did not induce in beasts 
** pathological conditions akin to those in 
his patients." And this for a simple but 

* This is to me, I confess, a new surgical specialty. 
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sufficient reason. Such conditions are not 
to be experimentally induced. Conditions 
externally in some degree resembling them 
may be manufactured no doubt ; as the 
Chinese shipbuilders promptly produced a 
vessel with funnel and paddle-box and all 
the rest of it, so closely resembling the 
British steamer alongside that her captain 
himself might almost have been excused 
for hoisting his flag aboard the wrong 
craft. The ** symptoms " in both cases 
were no doubt everything that could be 
desired. The only thing missing was the 
motive power. Boiler and engine in the 
one case ; in the other — disease. 

Of course, not having been taken into 
Dr. Owen's, or Mr. Lister's, confidence 
with regard to the nature of the experi- 
ments in question, I cannot pretend to 
prove that his precautions were not 
founded upon them. But I frankly own 
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that my own ingenuity fails to suggest any 
experiment calculated to afford any such 
foundation. 

Given the fact — if fact it be — that the 
danger of an operation arises from the 
admission of ** germs'' into the wound from 
the surrounding atmosphere and the 
answer to the problem is the very simple 
answer — Keep them out. And precisely 
the same precautions which would be re- 
quired to keep them out of a flayed dog, 
would be equally required to keep them 
out of an open carpet-bag. The surround- 
ing mist of antiseptic spray, the washing of 
hands and arms and instruments in 
antiseptic water, the sponging out of the 
cavity with antiseptic lotion, the protect- 
ing of the reclosed wound with antiseptic 
dressings — what is there in all or any 
of these to call for -the disembowelling 
o{ living dogs, or to be in any way 
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assisted by such a procedure? To 
achieve a similar result it would be 
necessary to adopt precisely the same 
precautions in extracting a pigeon from 
a pie.* 

And for the fact itself — if, as I said 
before, a fact it be — ^this, on Dr. Owen's 
own admission, was the discovery not of 
the vivisector but of the microscopist. Mr. 
Tait questions the fact. And adduces in 
justification of his scepticism a steady 
average of successful operations certainly 
unsurpassed, even if equalled, by any 
Listerian of the day. But whether Mr. 
Lister be right in this matter or Mr. Tait 
is a matter comparatively without bearing 
upon the question in hand. The deduc- 
tions of the microscopist may have been 
right or may have been wrong. But right 

* Even more necessary if we accept the view of germ 
incubation put forward by Mr. Lawson Tait. 

L 2 
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or wrong they were not deduced from 
Vivisection. 

If then Vivisection were uncalled for 
either to state the conditions of the pro- 
blem or to meet them with its solution 
was there no part at all in the business 
for it to play ? 

Yes. One. 

In surgical, as in other matters, it is 
possible to purchase even an advantage 
at too high a price. There is no remedy 
for headache so unfailingly effective as 
decapitation. But its adoption — even if 
desired by the patient — is not sanctioned 
by the custom of the profession. 

The first question then to be answered 
by the inventor of any new method of 
operating is the question — Is it safe ? 
And this is probably the question an 
answer to which was really sought in Mr. 
Lister's experiments. And with the usual 
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result. The answer was found — and when 
found, proved to be fallacious. The effects 
of carbolic acid upon the flayed entrails 
of healthy dogs and cats and rabbits 
turned out to be not quite the same as 
that produced upon the diseased organs 
of the 'human patient. ** My patients,'' 
says Mr. Lawson Tait, '* recovered as 
satisfactorily without the carbolic spray as 
with it. In fact I may say that they 
recovered better without the carbolic acid ; 
for, while using that substance in a strong 
spray I had several indications of carbolic 
poisoning. And I very nearly lost one case.^^ 

So in the scientific hands of Mr. Lister, 
Vivisection has made one addition to 
our surgical practice after all. 

The addition — of carbolic poisoning ! 



CHAPTER XII. 

BELL, BERNARD, AND THE 

TOOTHACHE. 



With the remainder of Dr. Owen's 
" scientific " arguments we may deal 
somewhat summarily. 

When Dr. Owen claims the discoveries 
of Sir Charles Bell with regard to the 
nerves as an outcome of viWsection, one 
can but shrug one's shoulders and reply 
— Well of course Dr. Owen knows best. 
Sir Charles Bell himself did not think so. 
Sir Charles Bell himself left on record an 
earnest protest against any delusion of 
the kind. " Experiments " in Sir Charles 
Bell's view *' have never been the means 
of discovery," and he emphatically repu- 
diates the notion that his own discoveries 
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had been due to any charlatanry of the 
kind. 

Why ? Because he was an Anti-Vivi- 
sectionist? Not at all. For he was not 
one, nor anything Hke one. 

Charles Bell had indeed some feelings 
of compassion. He did not inflict torture 
on the helpless with that joyous eagerness 
and excitement which as we have seen 
marks the only true Master of the 
Coward Science. He was even weak 
enough to shrink sometimes from a cruelty 
of more than usual atrocity. But he 
could control this stomach-squeamishness 
on occasion with considerable success. 
Sensitive as he was, his sensitiveness 
very rarely stood in the way of his desire 
for fame. 

But he was not a mere investigator. 
He was a man of thought, insight and 
intellectual grasp. He knew what Vivi- 
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section could do and what it could not. 
Having discovered by legitimate means a 
fact or a law he saw, of course, in vivi- 
section, a means of demonstrating his 
discovery to inferior intellects. As such 
he used it without scruple — or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say with deli- 
berate disregard of the scruples he could 
not but feel. He was rather glad, on the 
whole, to find that the path of discovery did 
not lie through the torture-chamber. But 
if it had, he would have followed it without 
hesitation. He found otherwise ; and not 
having before his eyes the fear of Boy- 
cotting, or the hope of advertisement, he 
proclaimed that fact boldly. 

Dr. Owen cannot enough proclaim **the 
vivisectional discovery of Charles Bell." 

Charles Bell himself replies propheti- 
cally but plainly that Vivisection ** has 
never been the means of discovery." 
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One cannot help thinking Sir Charles 
Bell may after all have known more of his 
own methods and their results than has 
been revealed to Dr. Owen. 

One thinks so the more when, proceed- 
ing a step further in the argument, one 
sees the strange hallucination under 
which Dr. Owen, ** M.D.," labours 
with regard to **the potent factor" in 
fever. 

I have heard it suggested by those who, 
like Dr. Owen, Mr. Humphry, and others 
of a like persuasion, are unable to con- 
ceive of a course of conduct which shall 
have been dictated by any motive but one 
of simple sordidness ; that, when a man 
abandons his profession and takes up 
some other pursuit, it is because his pro- 
fession had previously abandoned him — 
that the physician who deserts Medicine 
for Science may, at least assumably, have 
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been guided to the choice by the fact that 
the practice he was deserting — ^was too 
small to be worth retention. Of this I 
do not, of course, in Dr. Owen's case, 
pretend to judge. But if it be really his 
impression that in fever cases the majority 
— or even any serious minority — of fatal 
terminations are due to the super-heating 
of the blood, the conclusion is irresistible. 
Either his memory must be on — I might 
almost say off — the wane, or the aban- 
doned practice must have been small 
indeed ! I think I may venture to assure 
him that there is not a general practi- 
tioner from the Land's End to John 
O' Groats who could not set Ijim right upon 
that head. 

Will Dr. Owen — or Sir William Gull 
— or Sir James Paget — point out what 
practical point it was which was elucidated 
by the boiling and the baking of dogs and 
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rabbits in the stove of Claude Bernard ; 
what modification of fever treatment has 
been consequently adopted, and why ; 
and what additional percentage of cures 
has followed iipon its adoption ? I shall 
be quite ready to discuss the point with 
them, and if beaten, frankly to acknow- 
ledge my defeat. 

Till then I must take leave to continue 
in the beHef shared with me, so far as I 
am aware, by the whole of the fairly 
numerous body of medical men with 
whom I am personally acquainted, that, in 
Bernard's own words, that investigator's 
** hands are empty" in this as in all other 
cases. 

Till then too I must take leave to think 
that the bare idea of deducing any theory 
of fever-treatment from such experiments 
as those carried on in the oven of the 
Sorbonne is an idea which leaves the 
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Science that could originate it, self-con- 
demned. Whether any such idea were 
put forward by Bernard himself I am not, 
at this moment, quite prepared to say. 
Nor is the question worth either the time 
or the trouble of a search through his 
Chaleur Animale. The experiments 
themselves, I know, are classed simply as 
researches into ** the mechanism of death by 
heat.^^ Which has precisely the same 
amount or kind of connection with fever 
treatment as the pathology of con- 
tused eye with the development of the 
biceps. 

From Bernard's point of view his ex- 
periments were no .doubt interesting 
enough. He was not thinking — nor pre- 
tending to think — of any practical good 
for ** Humanity.'' He was simply in 
quest of knowledge. 

Wanting to know the precise way in 
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which heat destroyed life, he set to work 
destroying Hfe by heat to see. He may 
of course have expected, through watching 
the results of the baking to death, with 
external fire, of healthy animals differing: 
absolutely from Man in that supremely 
important particular of perspiratory func- 
tion, to learn the origin of those diseases 
in Man by which his temperature is some- 
times — very rarely, but sometimes — raised, 
from within, to the lethal point. He may, 
I say, have done so. I am quite aware 
that the potentiality of illogic in an 
** experimental physiologist" approaches 
as nearly to the infinite as anything 
human conceivably can. And I am not 
concerned to defend the logical acumen 
of M. Claude Bernard. I can only say; 
if it were so, — tmit pis pour luij and for 
the science of which his disciples are fond 
to christen him the Father. 
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But the strangest, quaintest, most 
humorously absurd of all Dr. Owen's 
scientific eccentricities is his wonderful 
** Toothache " story. 

There are. Dr. Owen tells us, minor 
maladies and pains, of which denuncia- 
tors, male and female, of the means of 
relief, may have had experience. It 
seems, therefore, a duty, despite the 
hopelessness of the attempt, to bring 
home to them the effects of the total 
abolition and suppression, etc., of such 
means, not upon themselves only, but 
upon the public which they address. It 
is well and widely known how much 
distress and pain are apt to follow the 
dentist's successful stopping of a decayed 
tooth. This pain is due to the vitality of 
the residuary nervous and vascular pulps. 
It has consequently been the aim of the 
best practitioners in dentistry to discover 
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a substance or means that will destroy 
the vitality and consequent sensibility of 
a remnant of the organ which has fulfilled 
its formative office, without injury to the 
patient or to the surrounding dentinal 
tissue. Such happy discovery, Dr. Owen 
finds, was communicated to the ** Medical 
Congress " in London, by the eminent 
dentist and scientific practitioner. Dr. 
Arkovey, of Buda-Pesth, in a memoir 
entitled * * Experiments on the action of some 
agents used for devitalisation of tooth- 
pulp." Suffice it to say, concludes our 
author, **that the stopping of a decayed 
tooth can now be, and for all time will be, 
effected without the consequent gnawing, 
depressing pains. I will not use the 
bestiarian's exaggerations of * torments * 
* tortures,' 'agonies,' etc., which he or she 
applies, in profusion, to shorter and minor 
sufferings of beasts, but simply beg a calm 
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and equal consideration of the question — 
at what cost to caninity this discovery, 
so blessed to humanity, has been made ? 
The following is the reply of the dis- 
coverer : — * The experiments have been 
executed in the Pharmaceutical Institu- 
tion of the University of Buda-Pesth on 
three dogs.' I believe I shall not be 
suspected of, though I may be charged 
with, exaggeration in stating that out of 
the present population of Great Britain, 
not to mention that of the Continental, 
American, Colonial, and other civilised 
communities blessed by competent den- 
tists, as many millions of human beings 
have been and will be, in the present 
generation, relieved through Dr. Arkovey's 
vivisections from sufferings equal to, per- 
haps greater and much more prolonged, 
than were endured in the behoof of those 
miUions, * by three dogs.' Add to these 
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millions the generations of the so-relieved 
in time to come." 

The above are Dr. Owen's own words, 
quoted verbatim from Experimental Physio- 
logy J p. I02, et seq. And this new and mira- 
culous discovery — ^this boon to millions yet 
unborn — this ** divine" issue of the tor- 
tures of ** three dogs " — what? 

Pepsine and Arsenic ! 

The simple everyday weapons of every 
cheap tooth-drawer in every back-street, 
for the last score of years at least ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ALTERA PARS. 

And now leaving, for the moment, the 
worried rags of ** scientific" fallacy evoked 
by Dr. Owen's diseased imagination from 
the failing memories of a practice aban- 
doned — for whatever reason — half a cen- 
tury ago ; let me turn to the practiced 
conclusions of an authority of a somewhat 
different stamp. 

Let us hear once more what is said upon 
this question of Vivisection, as a means 
of practical discovery, by one of the 
most eminent and most successful prac- 
tising surgeons of the day, Mr. Lawson 
Tait. 

*' If," says that authority, in his Address 
to the Birmingham Philosophical Society 
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in April last, '* the method of obtaining 
evidence by torture was occasionally 
successful, there can be little doubt but that, 
as a rule, it failed and led the inquirers 
astray. So, I say, it has been with Vivi- 
section as a method of research. It has 
constantly led those who have employed 
it into altogether erroneous conclusions, 
and the records teem with instances in 
which not only have animals been fruit- 
lessly sacrificed, but human lives have 
been added to the livSt of victims by reason 
of its false light. 

** Those who have recently advocated 
Vivisection seem to have forgotten or to have 
ignored this most fatal objection, and as 
a rule they have indulged in a line of 
argument which is little more than asser- 
tion. I have gone carefully over a large 
mass of literature upon the subject, and 
find that the bulk of it is altogether 

M 2 
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bevond criticism, because it does not deal 
with fact. Thus in a recent address on 
the subject by Professor Humphry, there 
is a long list of advances in medicine and 
surgery, every one of which is attributed 
to Vivisection solely because some experi- 
ments were mixed up in the history of 
each instance. But not an effort was made 
to show that the advances were due to 
Vivisection. The proper method for the 
discussion of this subject is to take up a 

* 

number of special instances and to sub- 
ject them to careful criticism, chiefly by 
historical evidence, and as soon as the 
advocates of Vivisection do this success- 
fully, I am prepared to grant their case. 
But hitherto thev have failed. 

** Serial literature during the last few 
months has been singularly fertile in 
articles on the question of Vivisection, 
and one, commanding attention as an 
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editorial, is to be found in Nature of 
March gth. 

** There the a priori argument for Vivi- 
section is put in the familiar illustration 
that * it would be more reasonable to 
hope to make out the machinery of a 
watch by looking at it, than to hope to 
understand the mechanism of a living 
animal by mere contemplation.' Unfortu- 
nately there is a fault 'n the analog}', and 
it may be far more truly put in the con- 
verse, that it would be wholly impossible 
to repair the damaged movements of a 
watch by experimenting with an upright 
pendulum clock. There is a perfectly 
parallel dissimilarity between the functions 
and the diseases of animals and those of 
man. 

** In the same article is a quotation 
from the article of Sir William Gull, to 
the effect that the experiments of Bernard, 
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in baking living dogs to death in an oven 
have opened the way to our understanding 
the pathology of fever. In zymotic 
diseases the elevated temperature is not a 
cause of the disease but its consequence, 
and the answer to the argument is that 
not a single contribution of any kind has 
yet been made to the cure of scarlet fever. 
Its course cannot be shortened by one 
hour. Medicine is powerless for the cure 
of zymotics, whilst hygiene is all-powerful 
in their prevention, and the medicine of 
the future lies wholly in this direction. 
Drugs are impotent, but sanitar}^ laws 
can and will banish all these diseases, 
when they are completely understood and 

« 

fulfilled. 

** The article continues that * between 
1864 and 1867 seven new drugs were 
added to the Pharmacopoea, of which at 
least the two most useful, carbolic acid 
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and physostigma, are due to Vivisection.' 
Upon the question of new drugs I can 
speak only with great reserve, for such a 
wholesome scepticism concerning drugs has 
been introduced by the medical schism of 
homoeopathy, that I look upon all new 
drugs with great suspicion. Sir William 
Gull himself says he has not much belief 
in drugs. I fear most new drugs do 
more harm than good ; some of them, 
such as chloral, most certainly have done 
so. I cannot learn that physostigma is 
of any practical service, and I have shown 
in my published writings that carbolic 
acid has done far more harm than good. 
Perhaps it would have been better if we 
had never heard of it. The question of 
the investigation of the action of drugs 
by experiments on animals I have to 
confess is a very difficult one, because 
after we have found out what they do in 
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one animal we find that in another the 
results are wholly different, and the pro- 
cess of investigation has to be repeated 
in man. Not only so, but in human indi- 
viduals the actions of drugs in very many 
cases vary so much, that each fresh 
patient may form really a new research. 
Pharmacy forms, therefore, at least, a 
very vshaky argument for Vivisection." 

Mr. Tait next proceeds to deal with 
the surgical claim on behalf of the experi- 
ments attributed — falsely if we are to 
believe the defence set up last winter at 
Bow Street — ^to Professor Ferrier. The 
purport of this claim he tells us is that 
the experiments of Ferrier have led to 
greater certainty in applying the trephine 
for the removal of depressed fractures, 
etc., which had produced serious symptons, 
or for the relief of matter in cerebral 
abscesses. 
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*' I do not propose," he says, " now to go 
into this very wide and difficult question, 
because I shall have a fuller opportunity 
on another occasion. I shall only say 
that Ferrier's first experiments were 
published in 1873, and that previous to 
that time a large number of cases are on 
record where the seat of injury was 
ascertained with perfect accuracy by 
simpler and less misleading methods — in 
one case by myself in 1868. The a priori 
difficulties in the application of Ferrier's 
conclusions are enormous and, as it 
seems to me, insuperable ; and, after a 
most careful historical consideration of 
the illustration quoted by Dr. Gore, my 
verdict is most decidedly that of not 
proven . 

*' The application of the trephine for 
the treatment of epilepsy is of course 
absolutely limited to cases where the 
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disease is the result of injury to the skull. 
No one has ever dreamed of applying it 
to other cases. I find, that the first 
operation of this kind was performed in 
1705, by Guillaume Mauquest de la 
Motte with partial success, and it was 
repeated with complete success by Mr. 
Birch of St. Thomas's Hospital, 1804. 
Between 1804 and 1865 there are 50 
cases on record (collected by Dr. James 
Russell, British Medical Journal, 1865), 
and of these 44 recovered, the results 
being satisfactory in 39 of them. This 
paper of Dr. Russell's was published years 
before any of Ferrier's experiments were 
undertaken, and the results of trephining 
for epilepsy published since are not so 
good as those published by Dr. Russell." 
Mr. Tait then goes on to deal with the 
pamphlet recently published on *' The 
Influence of Vivisection on Human 
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Surgery," by Mr. Sampson Gamgee, in 
which the proposition is set forth that 
without experiments on Hving animals 
** scientific surgery could not have been 
founded, and its present humane and safe 
practice would have been impossible." 
Mr. Gamgee supports this proposition by 
a series of instances presumably the best 
and strongest he could find. These Mr. 
Tait tabulates as follows, and discusses 
them historically in the order given. 

I. Treatment of injuries of the head, 
and the theory of Contre-coup. 
II. Amputation of the Hip-joint. 

III. Paracentesis Thoracis. 

IV. Subcutaneous Tenotomy. 

V. Treatment of Aneurism, Liga- 
ture, and Torsion of Arteries. 
VI. Transfusion. 
VII. Abdominal Surgery. 
VIII. Function of periosteum. 
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IX. The Ecraseur. 
X. Detection of Poison. 
'* Mr. Gamgee," says Mr. Tait, '* tells 
us that the Academie de Chirurgie gave 
out the subject of contre-coup, and its 
influence in injuries of the head as the 
subject for a prize competition, and that 
the prize was obtained in 1778 by M. 
Saucerotte, whose essay was based ' on 
literary research, clinical observations, 
and twenty-one experiments on living 
dogs.' * He omits, however, to make 
any estimate of the value of the experi- 
ments on the dogs, which seems to me to 
be absolutely nothing ; and he quite for- 
gets to mention that the theory of contre- 
coup had been completely established for 
nearly two centuries before, and had been 

* Memoire sur les Contre-coups dans les Lesions de la 
TSte, par M. Saucerotte (Couronne en 1768), Mem. Acad, de 
Chirurgie, torn, x., 327, et seq. 
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particularly the subject of Paul Amman- 
nus of Leipsic, who wrote a well-known 
work, ' De resonitu seu contra-fissura 
cranii,' in 1674, in which trepanning is 
recommended at the point of contre-coup, 
as had been practised by Paul Barbette, 
of Amsterdam, thirteen years before that. 
The theory of contre-coup, and the fatal 
practices arising from it, are happily now 
buried in oblivion, in spite of Saucerotte's 
vivisections, and would never again 
have been alluded to, but for Mr. 
Gamgee's unfortunate resurrection of 
them. 

'* The modern verdict concerning frac- 
tures of the skull is given tersely in Mr. 
Flint South's words, ' the less done as 
regards meddling with them the better,' 
and ' a knowledge of counter fractures is 
quite uncertain.* In fact nothing could 
be more unfortunate than the selection of 
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M. Saucerotte's experiments as an illus- 
tration of the value of Vivisection, for they 
were performed for a purpose which was 
long ago recognised as futile, and in sup- 
port of a practice universally condemned. 
** The fact is, that the whole run of 
vivisectional experiments on the brains of 
animals, now extending over hundreds of 
years, have given no sort of assistance to 
the elucidation of the physiology of that 
wonderful organ, so contradictory have 
been the results." 

** 11. — Amputation of the Hip Joint. 

**Mr. Gamgee,'* continues Mr. Tait, 
** makes the astc-nishing statement thatthis 
operation was only attempted after it was 
proved safe by Vivisection. The authority 
he has been kind enough to give me for 
this is a brief sentence in the preface to 
the ninth volume of the * Memoires de 
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TAcademie de Chirurgie/ written by the 
Secretary General and published in 
1778. 

** But the first hint we get of amputation 
of the hip-joint is from a German surgeon 
named Vohler, who was in practice about 
1690. It is doubtful if he ever performed 
it on a living patient, but it is on record 
that he tried on the dead body. But it 
was performed by M. la Croix, of Orleans, 
in 1748, not only on one limb, but on both 
limbs of the same patient, the first opera- 
tion being successful, and the second 
almost so. This was nearly thirty years 
before the publication of the vivisection of 
dogs." 

** III. — Paracentesis Thoracis. 

** Mr. Gamgee makes another most un- 
fortunate selection in the case of William 
Hewson, who based a theoretical operation 
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for pneumothorax upon experiments on 
living dogs and rabbits so long ago as 
1769. He made a wound in the side of 
the chest and admitted air into the pleura, 
where no air ought to be, and then he 
operated to get it out again. When such 
a condition is brought about in man, and 
no vital organ seriously injured, the 
patient gets perfectly well without any 
operation. I cannot learn that Hewson's 
operation for the removal of air has ever 
been performed on man. 

** Finally, tapping for the removal of 
fluid in the chest was practised long 
before Hewson's time, and therefore his 
research was needless. Hewson really 
based his proposal on this well-known 
practice, but in this he was anticipated 
in the most favourable cases — ^those of 
wounds — for Anel, of Amsterdam, pub- 
lished quite the same proposal in 1707, 
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and it has been uniformly condemned by 
every writer on military surgery since." 

** IV. — Subcutaneous Tenotomy. 

** I have traced the history of the surgery 
of tendons, and I cannot see the slightest 
reason to attribute any of the advances 
in this department to the alleged vivisec- 
tions of John Hunter. I cannot find any 
record of these experiments, beyond the 
allusions to them by Drewry Ottley, and 
Palmer in his life of Hunter. 

** The same accident which happened to 
Hunter in 1767 happened to the first 
Monro in 1726, and from the latter in- 
stance a very marked advance in surgical 
practice was at once made, and a con- 
trivance invented by Monro himself, for 
his own case, is still in use and goes by 
his name. No such advance was made 
from Hunter's accident or from his vivi- 

N 
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sections. In their histories of the pro- 
gress of orthopcedic surgery, Little and 
Adams make no such claim for Hunter. 
Adams points out clearly, and with justice, 
that Hunter established the principles on 
which subcutaneous surgery is now con- 
ducted ; but these he established from 
clinical observations, not from experi- 
ments upon animals. And in his lecture 
on 'Ruptured Tendons' (vol. i., p. 436) 
Hunter says not one word about his 
vivisections, or any conclusions he derived 
from them as to the method of repair of 
tendons. If he ever made any such 
experiments he must have placed very 
little value upon them. 

'* If we trace the development of teno- 
tomy we find that Hunter's experiments 
had no influence upon it at all. They were 
performed, it is said, in 1767. But the 
first tenotomy was not performed till 
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1784, by Lorenz, at Frankfort, and then 
the conditions were absolutely in defiance 
of the principles of subcutaneous surgery. 
It was done by an open wound, and this 
practice was continued with hardly any 
modification till far on in this century. 
In fact, as Adams points out, it is from 
1831 that the commencement of scientific 
tenotomy dates, at the hands of Stromeyer. 
If this is so, and Adams makes his case 
out most conclusively (Club-Foot, 1873), 
how utterly useless Hunter's experiments 
on dogs must have been, to lie forgotten 
and unnoticed till unearthed in Mr. 
Gamgee's pamphlet of 1882, one hundred 
and fifteen years after they were per- 
formed ; or how singularly careless, and 
inattentive to the teachings of Vivisection 
the medical profession must be, that they 
should allow this immense discovery to 
lie neglected from 1767 till 1831." 

N 2 
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** V. — Treatment of Aneurism, Liga- 
ture AND Torsion of Arteries.** 

With the Hunterian operation of 
Aneurism we have already dealt at length 
elsewhere. I need only here record, as 
I do with sincere satisfaction and some 
little pride, that my very humble utter- 
ances upon the subject have been as 
plainly endorsed by the high authority of 
Mr. Tait as they have been tacitly 
admitted by the vituperative evasion 
of Dr. Owen. With regard to the other 
matters included under this head, Mr. 
Tait goes on to say : — 

** Mr. Gamgee quotes Jones's experi- 
ments on the arteries of animals as 
an instance of a valuable contribution 
to surgical progress by experiments 
on animals, and I do not think any 
more complete illustration could be 
quoted in support of the uselessness of 



■> 
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Vivisection as a method of scientific 
research than that of the history of the 
physiological and pathological processes 
to be observed in arteries. If we consider 
the question from what some would call 
the purely scientific side, that is apart 
altogether from any practical bearings, it 
may have for the relief of human suffer- 
ings and the cure of human disease, it 
consists merely of a mass of observations 
in which each observer contradicts some 
other. Upon this subject I wrote as 
follows so long ago as 1865 : — 

*''John Hunter warned surgeons to 
avoid injuring any of the coats of an 
artery, and to this effect advised that the 
ligature should not be drawn so tight as 
to cut them ; while many of his con- 
temporaries and successors dreaded any 
injuries so much that they used all sorts 
of clumsy contrivances to avoid it — such 
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as pads of lint and bits of cork inserted 
between the arteries and ligature. Again, 
Travers, in his experiments on ligatures 
of arteries, demonstrated that Jones was 
quite wrong when he insisted that it was 
necessary to divide the inner coats ; and 
Mr. Dalrymple, of Norwich, proved by 
his experiments that while simple and 
continued contact of the parietes of a 
vessel, without the slightest wound of any 
of the coats, was sufficient to produce 
permanent adhesion and obliteration, yet 
that division of the internal and middle 
coats without continued coaptation invari- 
ably failed to produce adhesion. Hodgson 
says that he cannot substantiate Jones's 
statement that division of the coats is 
essential, and strongly supports the 
opinion that coaptation of the walls, 
without rupture of any of the coats, 
will produce occlusion. The theories of 
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Dr. Jones were strongly supported by 
Professor Thompson, his teacher, but were 
strongly opposed by Sir Phillip Crampton, 
who insisted that the division of the coats 
not only was unnecessary, but that it 
frequently defeats its own object.' " — 
{Medical Times and Gazette^ 1865.) 

** I quote this at length to show that 
fifteen years ago I found authorities 
differing so much on this scientific ques- 
tion that I thought it advisable to insti- 
tute a new series of vivisectional experi- 
ments to decide it. The experiments 
performed by myself only added to the 
confusion, though nobody saw that at 
the time. 

" The amazing thing is that with all the 
experiments made upon animals nobody 
ever thought of cutting both ends of the 
ligature quite short and closing the 
wound over it. As a matter of fact, from 
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the time of Ambrose Par^ to that of 
Simpson, an interval of over 300 years, 
we went bungling on with experiments 
on animals when the whole thing lay 
clear before us. It was the successful 
experiments of Baker Brown, and 
Thomas Keith upon women suffering 
from ovarian tumours which showed us 
that if we use pure silk, cut the ends of 
the ligature short, and close the wound 
carefully over them, success will be 
certain. 

** In the case of the arteries, therefore, 
experimentation on animals has proved 
to be ' science, falsely so called.' What 
we have done in this direction is entirely 
the result of clinical experience, and 
that only." 

" VI. — Transfusion. 
" This operation was not initiated as 
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asserted by Mr. Gamgee, in the second 
half of the seventeenth century by Dr. 
Lower, of Oxford, nor was it first pro- 
posed as a legitimate surgical operation 
at all. It was proposed and in all pro- 
bability was really practised, by the 
alchemists of the sixteenth century as an 
attempt to obtain for the wealthy aged a 
renewal of their lease of life, after the 
theory and legend of Faustus. Certain 
it is that allusions to it are frequent, 
though the first actual account of its 
performance is given by Andrd Libavius, 
Professor of Medicine at Halle (Helmst. 
1602), as having been performed by him 
in 1594, the blood of a young healthy 
man being transfused into a man aged 
and decrepit, but able and willing to pay 
for the supposed advantage. 

'* The scheme of transfusion in all the 
experiments of the seventeenth century 
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descriptions of which I have seen, was to 
take arterial blood from an animal and 
pass it into the veins of another, and that 
this was successful is not surprising. 
But this has never been attempted in 
modern times upon man. It certainly 
would not be justifiable ; because, to 
interfere with a large artery — and a large 
artery would be required — in a man is 
always an extremely risky thing. A large 
army of experimenters rushed into the 
field, a fierce controversy took place ; 
but before the eighteenth century dawned 
the whole thing was discredited and 
forgotten. The result is that the opera- 
tion has a very insecure hold on profes- 
sional opinion. I have seen it performed 
seven times without success in a single 
instance. I have twice been asked to do 
it, and have declined, and both patients 
are now alive and well. 
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*' The whole progress of abdominal 
surgery dates from the first successful 
case of ovariotomy performed by Robert 
Houston in 1701. Failing to see the 
lesson taught by this, and led astray by 
Vivisection, no further success was 
achieved till 1809, by Ephraim McDowell, 
and it was not till 1867 that any substan- 
tial gain was made. Disregarding all 
the conclusions of experiment. Baker 
Brown showed us how to bring our 
mortality of ovariotomy down to 10 per 
cent. ; and again, in 1876, Keith proved 
that it might be still further reduced. 
The methods of this reduction were such 
as only experience on human patients 
could indicate ; experiments on animals 
could and did teach nothing, for 
operations have been performed on 
thousands of animals every year for 
centuries, and nothing whatever has 
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been leamt from this wholesale vivi- 
section. 

*'As soon as Keith's results were 
established abdominal surgery advanced 
so rapidly that now, only six years after, 
there is not a single organ in the abdomen 
that has not had numerous operations 
performed upon it successfully. I have 
had, as is well known, some share in this 
advance, and I say without hesitation, 
that I have been led astray again and 
again by the published results of experi- 
ments on animals, and I have had to 
discard them entirely." 

** VIII. Function of Periosteum. 

** The history of the development of our 
knowledge of the formation and growth 
of bone is extremely interesting, because 
it shows how completely misleading are 
the conclusions based upon vivisectional 
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experiments, and how perfectly the 
secrets of Nature may be unravelled by 
a careful and intelligent examination of 
her own experiments. No one can look 
now at a necrosed bone without seeing 
how completely the whole story is there 
written. The history also exemplifies 
the fact that it is not only the purely 
practical details of surgery which are 
independent of Vivisection for their 
development, but what are called the 
more scientific developments of physiolo- 
gical knowledge are equally possible 
without its aid, and are often retarded by 
its misguidance. 

** The first real observer in this depart- 
ment was Jean Guichard Duverney, born 
in 1648, who achieved such divStinction 
that Peyer, in a dedicatory epistle, says 
to him, * Sempiterna te (Duverneyum) 
quondam trophcea manebunt et Regi 
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vestro, Academiae Urbique gloriosum erit 
tantum aluisse civem.' He studied 
closely, and wrote a great deal about the 
anatomy, physiology, and surgery of 
bones, and in his books* he fully describes 
the method of growth and ossification of 
bone, its dependence for its nutrition and 
growth upon the periosteum ; the only 
thing he lacks is the microscopical know- 
ledge of modern times. He also per- 
formed vivisections, not upon the perios- 
teum, but on the medulla, and they led 
him into most erroneous conclusions. 
He cut through the thigh bone of a 
living animal, and repeatedly plunged a 
stiletto into the medulla, and the animal 
gave evidence of great suffering. The 
marrow, he therefore concluded, received 
a great number of nerves, which passed 

* Traite des Maladies des Os, 175 1. Paris. CEuvres 
Anatomiques, Paris, 1761. 
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through the canals in the bone, but 
which existed only in his imagination. 
As long as he kept to his clinical 
observations and anatomical dissections 
he reached exact conclusions, but as 
soon as he entered the arena of Vivisec- 
tion he went all astray. 

*' The fact is, that as long as dependence 
was placed on Vivisection, so long did one 
experimenter investigate after another 
fruitlessly, and with conclusions abso- 
lutely contradictory. On pathological 
research alone has the true conclusion 
been established. Haller made a long 
series of vivisectional experiments, pub- 
lished in two memoirs,* and triumphantly 
proved that the periosteum can have 
nothing to do with the formation of bone. 
He concluded from his vast array of 
experiments that bone grew from the 

* " Sur la Formation des Os." Lausanne, 1758. 
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middle and not from the outside, together 
with many other absurdities, only to be 
matched in the modern researches of 
Bennett and Rutherford on the function 
of the liver, also based on fallacious 
vivisections. '* 

** IX. The Ecraseur. 

** Mr. Gamgee quotes the introduction 
of the ecraseur as an instance of the 
influence of Vivisection on the progress of 
human surgery. No more unfortunate 
instance could be quoted. The principle 
of the instrument is that it crushes and 
tears the tissues instead of cutting them 
as by the knife. The surgical aphorism 
that ' torn arteries don't bleed ' was in 
existence long before M. Chassaignac 
was born, and if he had based his employ- 
ment on that alone he could have done 
all that his instrument has effected. 
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But unfortunately he performed experi- 
ments upon animals, and immediately he 
was led astray. I once saw the leg of a 
favourite dog amputated at the hip-joint 
on account of disease, and when the limb 
was removed not a single vessel bled, 
and the main artery was tied only as a 
matter of precaution. In the human 
subject I have seen twelve or fifteen 
arteries tied in the same operation, for with 
us the smallest arteries bleed and required 
to be secured. Our arteries act in ways 
altogether different from those seen in 
the lower animal. It may be easily 
imagined, therefore, that M. Chassaignac's 
application of the ecraseur to the lower 
animals was found wholly misleading 
when man was the subject, and now in 
human surgery its utility is extremely 
limited ; that is, it is entirely confined to 
operations where only very small arteries 

o 
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are divided. Speaking for my own prac- 
tice, I may say that it might be dispensed 
with and never missed. *' 

*'X. — Detection of Poison." 

Into this matter Mr. Tait goes at greater 
length than I can here follow him. He is 
far from being a bigot — plainly saying 
that, if nothing short of such a procedure 
would suffice for the purpose, he " would 
advocate the performance of a hecatomb 
rather than such a scoundrel as Lamson 
should escape. *' 

And here is his conclusion. 

*' For such purposes experiments on 
animals should be entirely prohibited, 
and an exhaustive research should at 
once be undertaken at the expense of the 
State, upon the spectrum and chemical 
analysis of all substances which may be 
used for criminal purposes. There is no 
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known substance of constant character 
which has resisted the chemists' effort to 
identify it when it has been properly inves- 
tigated. 

" If all these alkaloids had been sub- 
jected to an exhaustive investigation as 
strychnine was after Palmer's trial, there 
would have been no need to revert to Vivi- 
section in order to convict Lamson, and I 
do not think it would now be contended 
as necessaryforthe detection of a poisonous 
dose of strychnine that experiments on 
animals should be made. Vivisection in 
this case is therefore not the weapon of 
science, but is the refuge of incomplete 
work." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
GADARA. 



I COME now to a part of Dr. Owen's 
argument which I confess to approaching 
with great reluctance. That any man, 
however blinded by passion or bewildered 
by fallacy, should have dreamed of seeking 
in the Gospel of Divine Self-Sacrifice, 
justification of that abject cowardice of 
Self-Love which seeks its own relief from 
suffering in the systematic torture of 
God's dumb creatures, is to me, I confess, 
a mysteiy and a pain. 

Dr. Owen speaks of the Lord Chief 
Justice as a man " puffed up by delivering 
his sentences from a fallible judgment- 
seat," and charges him with showing '* taste 
as questionable as reverence" in presuming 
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to ask what would be our Lord's teaching 
upon the subject. For my own part, I 
fail to see in such a question any failure 
of reverence or any fault of taste. I do 
not of course presume even to guess at 
the point of view from which Dr. Owen 
regards the Religion which, as I believe, 
he at least professes to hold, in common 
with Lord Coleridge, and with myself. 
But the light in which it presents itself to 
me is precisely that of a standard of 
reference — ^the one sole standard of 
reference — for any and every question of 
right and wrong. I recognize the con- 
ceivable existence of no question, great or 
small, into which shall enter any smallest 
element of moral obligation that can be 
safely dealt with on any basis but one — 
** What would our Lord have said ? " 

But the grotesque irreverence of com- 
paring one of Christ's own miracles to the 



^ 
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proceedings of a modem physiological 
laboratory, does shock and revolt me. It 
would shock and revolt me in the mouth 
of an open scoffer. From a man who at 
least professes to honor Him whose works 
of Mercy he thus monstrously misrepre- 
sents and caricatures, the shock is greater 
and the revolt more painful. 

And the logic of Dr. Owen's argument 
is upon a level with its taste. 

"This " says Dr. Owen "we know, 
that Christ hesitated not to put to a 
drowning death a 'great herd of swine' 1 
(they were about 2,000) in causative | 
relation to the healing process of a single 
human lunatic." I take leave to tell Dr. 
Owen that neither he nor I know anything 
of the kind. So far from it the state- 
ment is in flat contradiction of that 
portion of the narrative which alone has 
any bearing upon the action of our Lord, 
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and which Dr. Owen is careful not to 
quote — even in part. 

**A11 the devils," says S. Mark, in the 
account here garbled for the vivisector's 
profane purpose, *' all the devils besought 
Him saying *Send us into the swine that 
we may enter into them.' And forthwith 
Jesus gave them leave." — ** They besought 
Him," says S. Luke, **that He would 
not command them to go out into the 
deep. And there was an herd of many 
swine feeding on the mountain and they 
besought Him that He would suffer them 
to enter into them. And He suffered 
them." — And S. Matthew again gives the 
actual words of the petition. ** If Thou cast 
us out, suffer us to go away into the herd 
of swine." 

Will Dr. Owen point out the *' causa- 
tive relation " here — ^the causative relation, 
to an accomplished fact, of a permission 
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expressly asked contingently upon its 
accomplishment ? 

What was the meaning of that mysterious 
request and yet more mysterious com- 
pliance I, at least, do not profess to 
know. Nor is this the place to enquire. 
But that they or either of them had, or 
could have, any ** causative relation " 
whatever to the miraculous exercise of 
absolute and undisputed authority which 
gave rise to them is a suggestion almost 
as monstrous in its absurdity as in its 
irreverence. 

And scarcely less startling either to 
logician or to Christian, is that further 
appeal which Dr. Owen follows Dr. 
Brunton in making to Christ's touching 
lesson from the sparrows. 

" Fear ye not therefore," He says to 
the " little flock '' whom He was sending 
forth, as sheep in the midst of wolves, 
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helpless before those who could and would 
torture and kill their bodies, but, after 
that, had no more that they could do — 
** Fear ye not, therefore. Ye are of more 
value than many sparrows." 

And this Dr. Owen quotes as full justi- 
fication of the cutting open of living 
birds to watch the beating of their living 
hearts ! Now to one who, like myself, has 
all his life been accustomed to look up with 
profound respect to the great scientists of 
our time such an utterance as this from one 
of the greatest of them is simply bewilder- 
ing. Does Dr. Owen not see that he is 
dealing here with an argument, a fortiori ? 
And has he really never mastered that 
very elementary principle of reasoning, 
that the force of such an argument 
depends entirely upon — is in direct pro- 
portion to — that of its first term? You 
have an ** X " of which you wish to find 
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the value. The ^ fortiori argument gives 
it you *' in terms of * A.' " 

X=ioooA 

Very good. But what does A equal? 
Much? Little? Nothing? Minus? 
Would Dr. Owen describe the Koh-i-noor 
as worth — a great many split peas ? 
When, in his lectures on Natural 
History he would give his audience an 
idea of the scudding of the ostrich down 
the wind, or the swoop of the great 
albatross, calmly circling the straining 
ship with scarce a quiver of his contemp- 
tuous wing, does he emphasize the 
breathless swiftness of that flight by conv 
parison with — ^the snail upon the garden 
wall? 

What if A be a blow from a stick? 
Does the thousandfold appraisement of 
X add much to its attractiveness then ? 

Yet such a specimen of scientific utter- 
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ance as this would be sheer logic and 
mathematics beside the argument here 
drawn from our Lord's touching words 
to His disciples. 

The sparrow, Dr. Owen says — nay 
not the sparrow only but the noblest horse, 
the most loving dog — is held by its Creator 
in such less than no esteem as that He 
can look on with an approving smile on 
their deliberate subjection to utmost 
torture. 

Nay, more. That He — omnipotent to 
order all things as He will — has wilfully 
so ordered them as that the knowledge 
essential to man's well-being can only be 
so procured. A hideous view, in truth, of 
the character and attributes of that 
Supreme Being at Whose mercy we 
ourselves must one day lie, let us assert 
our fancied independence meanwhile as 
we will. But surely finding its final 
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touch of hideousness in the savage irony 
which could quote this reckless disregard 
in a fortiori illustration of His care for 
Man. 

* * Fear ye not — therefore ! " Did it never 
occur to Dr. Owen to look back just two 
little verses for the meaning of this 
** therefore " — the reason of this trust ? 

**Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing ? — and one of them shall not fall 
to the ground without your Father.''^ 

Thinking over, for one moment — ^when 
passion shall have so far cooled as to per- 
mit of thought — ^these words from our 
Lord's own lips, will Dr. Owen put to 
himself Lord Coleridge's question ? 

What looks would He by whom those 
words were spoken ** have bent upon 
a chamber filled with the unoffending 
creatures which He loves, dying under 
torture deliberately and intentionally 
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inflicted or kept alive to endure further 
torment, in pursuit of knowledge ? " 
And will he answer it ? 



CHAPTER XV. 

VIVISECTIONAL LOGIC- 

Let me quote once more a sentence of 
Dr. Owen's to which I have already once 
referred. It is so intensely characteristic 
a sentence in every respect alike of 
manner and of matter that I make no 
apology for the repetition. It is this : — 

'* Will Miss Cobbe kindly allow me to 
think that, in recalling her hazardous 
assertions, the cheeks may show tran- 
siently something of the tint of her 
coloured size-injections, and to believe 
that she may be open to some conception 
of the state of medical ignorance which 
needed such pains and endeavours to 
dissipate, as have earned for the light- 
bringer — a truly divine gift to us — ^that 
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veneration which, among other recog- 
nitions of his countrymen, the College of 
Physicians publicly testifies by the 
* Annual Oration ' devoted to the ' Dis- 
coveries of Harvey and the encourage- 
ment of his methods of making them.' " 

And first let me assure my readers that 
the above sentence has not been manipu- 
lated by me after the ingenious mode 
adopted by Dr. Owen in deaHng with 
quotations from his opponents. Of this 
method an example will be found on 
page 170 oi Experimental Physiology^ where 
he has really almost succeeded in making 
me appear to be talking nonsense. 
This highly creditable result being 
achieved by piecing together fragments of 
two different sentences and supplementing 
the result by the disconnected head of the 
succeeding paragraph. The method is 
worthy, if not — as I would fain still hope 
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— of the writer, most certainly of the 
cause in which he writes. Pleading in 
another interest and from a different brief 
I have not felt authorised to adopt it. 

If the reader will refer to page 133 of 
Dr. Owen's work he will be able to satisfy 
himself of my quotation having been 
made verbatim^ literatim et punctuatim. 

Dr. Owen tells us that he '* will not 
characterize " his quotation. And per- 
haps, under the circumstances above 
referred to, he may be considered to have 
exercised a sound discretion in so refrain- 
ing. With his permission I will charac- 
terize mine. 

The ** hazardous assertion" of Miss 
Cobbe was that, individually, she had 
never heard of any vivisectional experi- 
ments on fishes. Not that none had been 
made, but that she had never heard of 
them. An admission the '* rare candour " 
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of which strikes the scientist with 
astonishment if not admiration. It is, 
apparently, for this ignorance that Dr. 
Owen, severely pointing out that such 
experiments had been made a little 
more than three centuries or so ago, hopes 
Miss Cobbe will allow him to think that 
** the cheeks " will show the tint of a size- 
injection. He does not mention the pre- 
cise nature of the tint. But we will 
assume it to be red. Nor does he specify 
whose are ** the cheeks " which are to wear 
it. Perhaps when a little recovered from 
the white heat of passion which at present 
clouds his mind and confuses his utter- 
ance, those reddened cheeks may even 
prove to be his own. 

But when Dr. Owen goes on to ask 
Miss Cobbe's permission ** to believe that 
she may be open to some conception of 
the state of medical ignorance which 
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needed such pains and endeavours to dis- 
sipate as have earned for the light-bringer 
— a truly divine gift to us — ^that venera- 
tion which, among other," &c. ; — I 
think I can safely assure him of Miss 
Cobbe's full concurrence in the request. 
Whether it is the light-bringer who is the 
truly divine gift to us, or the veneration 
which he earned, I do not feel quite in a 
position to say. Nor does it, so far as I 
can judge, greatly matter. But of the 
** state of medical ignorance which needed 
such pains and endeavours " as Harvey's 
to dissipate it, we have a very handy 
means of judging. We have only to look 
at the ** state of medical ignorance '' which 
now, in '*this so-called nineteenth cen- 
tury" emboldens a man with Harvey's 
own treatise before him to attribute the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood to 
Vivisection, and impels the Profession, 
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almost to a man, obediently to swallow 
the same. 

But the manifold wonders of this single 
sentence are not exhausted yet. We will 
not go back very far into it. Only just 
to that ** veneration, which among other 
recognitions of his countrymen, the 
College of Physicians publicly testifies 
by the * Annual Oration ' devoted to the 
* discoveries of Harvey,' &c." And here 
we do really seem at last to have got 
hold of a solid and tolerably intelligible 
statement. What were the ** other recog- 
nitions of his countrymen " publicly 
testified by the College of Physicians I 
cannot say ; nor does Dr. Owen afford 
us any clue. But that the College of 
Physicians is so impressed by the gran- 
deur of Dn Harvey's vivisectional achieve- 
ments as to break forth annually into a 
spontaneous pcean in his honour, is I think, 

p 2 
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a fairly unmistakeable statement on Dr. 
Owen's part. Need I add that it as pure 
a figment — as any other statement in the 
book? 

Let Dr. Owen refer, at the Reading- 
room of the British Museum or else- 
where, to that '' rare booklet *' which, as 
I have already pointed out, may be 
procured for a few shillings of any second- 
hand bookseller in London, and he will 
there find the true history of this annual 
access of enthusiasm on the part of the 
Royal College of Physicians. And he 
will learn — what most other people, I 
fancy, at all interested in such subjects, 
have learned before him — ^that the 
trumpet-strain which, year by year, pro- 
claims the famous name of Harve)'' to a 
wondering world draws its annual inspi- 
ration not from the ever-fresh enthusiasm 
of the Royal College of Physicians but 
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from a judicious pecuniary investment on 
the part of — Harvey himself. 

Once more, let there be no misunder- 
standing of my words. I am not dis- 
puting, or detracting from, Harvey's 
unquestionable claim. The Circulation 
of the the Blood is Harvey's discovery 
and Harvey's alone. Even Michael 
Servetus, who of all previous theorisers 
alone approached to an)^hing like an ap- 
prehension of the truth did not fully grasp 
it in its entirety. And I, for one, do not 
in the least believe — ^though I confess my 
inability to prove the negative — that 
Harvey was in any way indebted to him 
for any hint or suggestion. 

But the annual recognition of Harvey's 
merit in discovery afforded by the College 
of Physicians is as much and as exclusively 
Harvey's own recognition of his own 
merit, as the discovery itself was his own 
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discovery. His trumpet is blown annually 
by himself. Let who will hold him the 
more cheaply for the blowing of it. I 
simply state the fact. And the statement 
of it has been provoked by Dr. Owen, not 
by me. 

It may perhaps be objected that 
whether the annual laudation of Harvey 
at the College of Pysicians, be, as repre- 
sented by Dr. Owen, a spontaneous tribute 
from that body, or, as in fact it is, a plain 
advertisement paid for by Harvey him- 
self, can matter nothing to the question 
of Vivisection. And the objection is valid. 
The fact, in itself, is of no importance to 
any one. But it has a very real import- 
ance in its bearing upon the credibility of 
Dr. Owen. 

Or, if not upon his credibility, then 
on his capacity. For with this odd per- 
version of Harvey's judicious precaution 
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it is not quite the same as with the plain 
false statements as to the alleged action 
of the Victoria Street Society with which 
it will be my painful duty to deal by- 
and-by. It is possible that in this case 
Dr. Owen's apprehension may have failed 
or his memory deserted him. And that 
the former at all events may very con- 
ceivably be the case the following brief 
examples of the sort of argument he can 
not only accept for himself but actually 
put into print for the instruction of others, 
will abundantly show. 

Dr. Owen is eagerly engaged in im- 
pressing upon us the absolute necessity of 
vivisectional experiment to the wonderful 
discovery he persists in attributing to Mr. 
Wells of the necessity for including the 
peritoneum in the sutures. And this is 
how he does it. Dr. Marion Sims, he tells 
us (p. 79) says that **we have the best of 
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reasons why we should unite the severed 
edges of the peritoneum. For clinical 
experience, independently of Mr. Wells^s 
. . . experiments on the lower animalSy 
abundantly proves it!" 

I have already drawn attention* to Dr. 
Owen's plain statement that the real 
triumph of Mr. Wells's experiments was 
the precise reverse of this — consisted, in 
fact, in the demonstration not that the 
edges of the peritoneum should, but that 
they should not be united. But to say on 
page 79 that a certain experiment demon- 
strates most conclusively — ^that which on 
page 73 that same experiment had been 
declared emphatically to contradict, is a 
comparatively common feat of argumenta- 
tion. Dr. Owen's above quotation from 
Dr. Marion Sims throws it quite into the 
shade. 

* Page 90. 
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He is arguing for the absolute necessity 
of experiments for a certain demonstra- 
tion. He quotes in proof — totidem verbis 
— an authoritative statement that this 
demonstration has been conclusively made 
by clinical experience without them ! 

Nor is this the only example of the 
kind. He is equally bent upon proving 
that Harvey's discoveries were only made 
by Vivisection, and in proof, out of the 
whole sickening mass of futile torture by 
which the pages of the great treatise is 
defiled, he quotes the following (p. 146): — 

''In the presence of the King my 
master, and before many of the nobility I 
exposed the internal jugular vein in a 
living doe which vein was divided and cut 
in the middle. From the lower part 
scarce a few drops did issue whilst in the 
meantime the blood with great force and 
breaking out in a round stream ran out 
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most plentifully downwards from the head 
through the upper orifice of the dividing 
vein. You may observe tfie same^^ con- 
tinues the great vivisector, ^^ daily in 
phlebotomy!'' 

But I must not swell this chapter 
beyond reasonable limits. I will conclude 
it with three brief examples of a somewhat 
similar character but requiring for their 
appreciation a little technical knowledge. 
Amongst the blessings to humanity pro- 
cured by Harvey through vivisection Dr. 
Owen numbers the indication of the pulse 
as dependent upon the insight thus 
acquired by him '' into the general state 
of the blood-carrying system." Those of 
my professional readers who have really 
read Harvey for themselves will not 
require to be told that in respect to the 
action of the '* blood-carrying system'' his 
vivisectional experiments led that great 
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discoverer hopelessly astray. That pulsific 
action of the arteries which is now 
universally accepted Harvey clearly 
proved — by the unanswerable evidence 
of experimental physiology — ^to have no 
existence ! 

On pages 90-91, again, Dr. Owen gives, 
as another instance of the numberless 
blessings conferred by Vivisection, a case 
in which a Mr. Macnamara procured the 
replacement of an extracted tibia by the 
planting of little bits of periosteum from 
another amputated limb. I need hardly 
remind the more ** scientific" among my 
professional readers how thoroughly 
Haller proved — by the unanswerable 
evidence of physiological experiment — 
that with the formation of new bone the 
periosteum could have nothing whatever 
to do! 

And finally, to recur once more to the 
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Hunter case, I have already noticed the 
readiness with which Dr. Owen has availed 
himself of my correction in his description 
of the Hunterian operation, but on the 
very same page (41) on which he avails 
himself of this correction he has fallen 
into a fresh error of, if possible, a still 
more unfortunate description. A mistake, 
by the way, which he might have avoided 
if he had only studied my notes as care- 
fully as my text. 

The sufferers from popliteal aneurism, 
he tells us, **were usually coachmen 
of the rich, subject to the pressure of the 
hard margin of the box seat upon the 
vessels of the ham." Now Dr. Owen 
must really forgive my pointing out first, 
that not even an acrobat could possibly 
contrive to sit upon his own femoral 
artery ; and second, that if he did succeed 
in accompHshing this feat the effect upon 
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the popliteal* would be precisely the oppo- 
site of what Dr. Owen here assumes it to 
be. 

The real reason of the liability of 
gentlemen's coachmen to popliteal aneur- 
ism is that pointed out in the foot note to 
page 8, of that pamphlet of mine, Hunter 
and the Stag, which Dr. Owen has, for the 
most part, so carefully studied. The 
gentleman's coachman sits upon his box, 
as upon a chair ; with the knee bent almost 
at a right angle. Let Dr. Owen take a 
piece of indiarubber tube and bend it after 

* It is perhaps only fair to admit that a certain amount of 
pressure would certainly be put upon the profunda and its 
branches and that so far a stronger stream would be diverted 
into the superficial femoral. But the position of the pro- 
funda protects it from any excessive pressure. And a large 
proportion even of such part of its current as might be 
diverted would have reached the popliteal in any case. The 
increase in pressure therefore from this cause would, surely, 
be almost infinitesimal ? 
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this fashion and he will see what a check 
the deflection occasions to a blood-current 
driven through it from the force-pump of 
the heart, and driven with a force neces- 
sarily increased alike by motion through 
the air and by the muscular exertion of 
controlling two, or perhaps four high 
spirited horses. It was under this pres- 
sure that any weakness in the popliteals 
of Hunter's coachman patients naturally 
developed itself. Pressure in the region 
above the popliteal space — assumed by 
Dr. Owen as the cause of the aneurism — 
was precisely the treatment of which 
Hunter's non-vivisectional acuteness ulti- 
mately led to the adoption for its cure. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
WAGES AND WORK. 

I HAVE but one word more to say to Dr. 
Owen. But it is rather a plain word and 
one which I hope he will lay to heart. 
He is, I think, the more bound to do so, 
in that it is a word which, but for his own 
express insistance upon this view of the 
subject would assuredly never have been 
spoken by me. 

Dr. Owen has very carefully studied the 
accounts of the Victoria Street Society, and 
is therefore aware that, making due allow- 
ance for subsidiary advantages, his own 
professional income and that of the Society 
for the Protection of Animals from Vivisec- 
tion are about the same. But there is one 
striking difference which I fear has escaped 
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him in making the comparison. The 
income of the Society is drawn from the 
voluntary conLribulions of people directly 
interested in its work. Dr. Owen's salary 
comes out of the pockets of the tax-payers, 
and is not paid with a view to the expen- 
diture of his time in abusing — ^those who 
pay it. 

The situation does not appear to have 
presented itself to Dr. Owen in this light. 
He makes indeed a rather touching refer- 
ence to the quite sufficient amount of work 
on his hands and to the sacrifice of that 
work entailed by the position he has 
assumed as champ^pn of Vivisection. 
But he seems curiously to regard the 
sacrifice as rather a meritorious act. 

Will he permit me to suggest that this 
is hardly the light in which an ordinary 
moralist would be likely to regard it ? 

I am quite aware that between the 
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outside world and the inner scientific circles 
there is considerable difference of opinion 
as to the rate at which Dr. Owen's work 
in the Natural History Museum is, or 
is not, making progress. The former are 
inclined to regard it as somewhat dilatory ; 
and cavilling critics, with a touch of Dr. 
Owen's own turn for placing everything 
on a strictly pecuniary basis, have even 
been known to calculate the number of 
specimens annually classified, and, com- 
paring it with the number of pounds in a 
thousand, to work out exasperating 
problems as to the relative cost of buying 
a stuffed elephant and of *' arranging" 
him when he is bought. 

The scientist on the other hand has 
been heard to say that the more slowly 
the work is executed the better. And this 
not merely on general grounds of ** slow 
and sure." Rather because, as he 
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thinks the classification in vogue in the 
second quarter of this Nineteenth Century, 
is hardly up to the requirements of its 
fourth quarter ; and because the less is 
done, on the present plan, the less there 
will be for Dr. Owen's successor to do — 
in the way of undoing. 

Of this, of course, I do not pretend 
to judge. I say only, echo-wise, what 
the good-natured scientistic world is 
saying all around me. 

But this I say, and say very plainly of 
my own plain conviction and assurance. 
That, as a matter of fact, the work for 
the performance of which Dr. Owen's 
name appears annually upon the estimates, 
is not advancing at a rate of progress so 
startling as to at all demand any diver- 
sion of his energies. 

The man may perhaps be a ** venal 
knave " who does his work for pay. Will 
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Dr. Owen, *' pondering zoologically " upon 
his favourite theme, find an appropriate 
title for him who, taking pay for one 
work, devotes time and energy to another ? 
And, when found, will he append it on 
future title-pages, to his own **M.D., C.B. 
and F.K.S.?'' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE 'HOWARD" SCIENCE. 



** Coward " is an ugly word even when 
applied to so abstract a thing as a science. 
Moreover, so applied, it reflects, to some 
extent, upon the manliness of the followers 
of that science. There will doubtless be 
some among my readers who, knowing 
nothing of Vivisection or its votaries, may 
think that its application here requires 
justification. Let me then, as briefly as 
possible, justify it. 

Vivisectional Physiology is a coward 
science in itself. For it is avowedly based 
on cowardice. Its one raison d'etre^ 
according to the defence set up for it by 
its English advocates with whom alone 
we have here to do, is to obtain for our- 
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selves immunity from pain by the infliction 
of peculiarly hideous tortures upon other 
races. Nay it goes down into the basest 
basenesses of our nature. It is easy 
enough of course for any of us — being 
but mere ordinary mortals with no 
especial claims to chivalry or endurance 
— ^to imagine circumstances under which 
our own courage might fail under imme- 
diate pressure of pain or even of fear. 
But I think the most easily satisfied 
amongst us would like the pressure to be 
more or less immediate. We should wish 
to wait before running away till the bullets 
were actually flying — ^to have the thumb- 
screws at least produced before handing 
over an innocent victim to suffer in our 
stead. 

But no such scruples as these trouble 
the mind of the advocate of Vivisection. 
He has no idea of resisting till the 
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thumbscrews are fitted on or the rack 
begins to turn. Nay he resents as an 
injury the suggestion that if these un- 
pleasant experiences be awaiting him the 
sacrifice he contemplates may afl;er all 
be in vain. The mere chance is quite 
enough for him. If there be but the 
possibility of saving himself ** a single 
pang/' why, of course, he is ready 
to torture to death ** ten thousand 
dogs.'' 

A '* coward " science it seems to me, 
which offers to its votaries such reward, 
upon such terms. 

But, perhaps we may say, it is not we 
who commit these cruelties. Let the 
scientists answer for themselves. 

An answer, this, perhaps, where the 
scientist takes his stand on the simple 
ground of science and offers us no bribe 
for complicity in his deed. But that is 
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not the case here. The one ground on 
which the EngHsh Vivisectionist ven- 
tures to appeal for toleration to the lay 
public is that it is the lay public who are 
to benefit by them. 

Qui facit per alittm facit per se. We 
may shift the shame. We cannot shift 
the responsibility. Two affirmatives do 
not necessarily make a negative. The 
cowardice of a cowardly act is not trans- 
muted into heroism by the redeeming 
poltroonery of shrinking from committing 
it for ourselves. Rather otherwise, I think, 
if anything. 

And the actual Vivisectors ? The men 
who do the thing ? The ** gifted natures 
accorded to the human race"* the ** gifted 
instruments sustained in this concentrated 
operation of thought "t by the thought of 

* Experimental Physiology ^ p. 80. 
+ Experimental Physiology , p. 116. 
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the benefits they are about to bestow upon 
Humanity. 

Well, these men who thus spend their 
lives, and earn — or at least gain — their 
living by professionally inflicting on help- 
less animals the most hideous torments, 
are men, after all. If good be wrung 
for man out of the torments they 
inflict do they disclaim their own share in 
the good so gained ? 

The ** experimental physiologist " dis- 
interestedly devoting himself — at so much 
per annum — to the service of mankind ? 
Does he refuse to share the profits of 
the cruelties he so nobly ** nerves himself" 
to commit ? Every advance in medicine 
or in surgery he clamorously assures us, 
has been won by these means. Does he 
refuse his share in the profits of those 
advances ? I trow not. And, if not, what 
then? 
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Surely this. That the cry of Suflfering 
Humanity in his mouth is just the cry 
of Suffering Self **writ large!'' Pure 
clap-trap ; nothing more. 

The ** Coward" Science then, I make 
bold to term it. The *Xoward'' Science, 
in itself, in its origin, in its justification 
and in its aim. 

Less cowardly perhaps I shall be told 
in its influence upon its votaries ? 

Well, it may be so. Let those who 
are still under any hallucination on this 
point read, for themselves, the works of 
the Masters of the Art and see. Let 
them listen to the ** Father of Physio- 
logy," Claude Bernard, naively setting 
forth how he ** trembles at the rash 
courage ''of the man who ventures to lay 
hand on cat or dog without having first 
beaten or strangled out of it its powers 
of off'ence. Let them study Signor 
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Mantegazza*s account of those twelve 
happy months spent in the devising of 
new means and methods of torture, such 
as should carry agony — simply for agony's 
sake — to its last conceivable height, and 
let them note the pride in his own forti- 
tude; with which he records the fact that 
he once actually pinched his own finger 
between two ** little pieces of wood" and 
bore it till he became quite pale ! 

And then let them come a little nearer 
home and hear English Vivisectors 
stigmatising their Anti-vivisectionist critics 
as '*poor weak creatures who haven't 
the courage to bear — the sight of 
pain!'' 

'' The bully," we used to be taught in 
the old days — the boy or man who is 
prompt to inflict pain and callous to 
\J witness it — ** is always a coward." 

Promptness to inflict pain and callous- 
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ness to witness it are the Vivisector's 
criterion of — courage ! 

The ** Coward'' Science, I am bold to 
call it once more. I do not think that, 
outside its ranks, there will be many 
Englishmen who will dispute the title. 

And how is it from that point of view 
of moral courage which some may think 
of equal, perhaps even of greater import- 
ance ? Let us look through the history 
of the controversy for the last twelve 
months and see. 

But a year ago the present phase of 
the struggle began by that Folkestone 
address of Dr. Owen's, in which, person- 
ally attacking me by name, he adduced 
in answer to a statement of mine two 
instances of what he maintained to be 
demonstrable gains to medicine from 
Vivisection. Into the story of what 
followed I need not enter here. It is 
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plainly told in the preceding chapters. 
But I may add one more brief example 
of the moral tone bred by Vivisectional 
advocacy in the mind of a man occupying 
the position of Professor Owen. 

Answer to my argument, Dr. Owen, 
as we have seen, had none. Nor 
attempted any. But he could vilify, and 
he could misrepresent ; and both these he 
took occasion to do in the Nineteenth 
Century. Now the Nineteenth Century is 
a magazine professedly carried on upon 
the principle of allowing fair hearing to 
both sides. I wrote to the Editor point- 
ing out the gross misrepresentation of 
which I had been the subject and request- 
ing the space of one page for reply. My 
request was — of course — refused. 

Let us go a little further and test the 
moral position of the Vivisectionist in the 
Ferrier case. 
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I am free to confess that I undertook 
that case with considerable fear. Not 
fear of defeat. Fear of success. 

There was, of course, no choice as to 
the prosecution of it. There was the Act 
which had been procured by the exertions 
of my Society. And here was a flagrant 
breach of it, by a prominent Professor, 
openly proclaimed in both the leading 
medical journals. With such a case 
before us, to refuse to proceed against the 
offender would have been to stultify 
ourselves ; to abandon the duty with 
which our constituents had entrusted us. 
Yet success would have been fatal to any 
hope of so amending the present, perfectly 
useless. Act as to obtain real protection for 
the dumb clients in whose cause we are 
working. Had Dr. Ferrier, however, come 
frankly forward, acknowledged his over- 
sight in not arming himself with a license, 
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and paid the £^ or ;f 10 which would 
certainly have been the utmost limit of 
the fine imposed, a false air of eflfective- 
ness would have been given to the Act 
and all hope of making it really workable 
would have been lost for many a day. 

Happily Dr. Ferrier chose — as even 
my brief experience of vivisectionist ethics 
led me pretty confidently to expect that 
he would choose — a different line. 

_The experiments in question had been 
publicly proclaimed as his in both the 
Lancet and the British Medical Journal. 
For months he had been quite content to 
reap from that statement the honour and 
glory which, in the circles to which he 
looks for such things, would be largely 
accorded to their perpetrator. But when 
it came to answering for them at Bow 
Street, that was a very different matter. 
Then it suddenly occurred to him that he 
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really never had performed those experi- 
ments at all. They had been done by 
some one else ! * 

The one object of a Vivisector seems 
to be the concealment of his doings from 
the eyes of any but his fellows. It is not 
only, when, to adopt his own language, 
he is ** dragged into a Police-Court," 
that he resorts to what the unphysio- 
logical mind would be sorely tempted to 
characterize as subterfuges, for the eva- 
sion of profane eyes. No one of those 
insects of the night whose claims to 
impunity in their attacks upon us Dr. 
Owen so sympathetically advocates f 
ever scurried within sheltering crack or 
crevice, at the sound of hostile footstep 
or the glare of unwelcome light, with half 




* The full account of this extraordinary defence will be 
found in Appendix A. 
t Experimental Physiology, P. 136. 
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the promptness which' marks the retire- 
ment of the Experimental Physiologist 
from any position not merely assailed but 
even threatened with assault. The one 
end in the furthering of which the tribe are 
really willing to lay aside their internecine 
jealousy, and make to comradeship 
sacrifices such as to ordinary consciences 
would be very terrible, is the covering 
of each others retreat from the attacks 
of the common foe ; the interposition, if 
need be, of their own person and their own 
honour between the doings of a brother 
vivisector and any threatening ray of 
honest light. 

I must not multiply instances. Take 
two of the more recent. 

Professor Rutherford is stated to have 
inflicted *' under the express sanction 
of the law as it now stands " a series 
of horrible and perfectly futile cruelties 
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Upon ** upwards of fifty dogs." Pro- 
fessor Rutherford* has no answer to 
make, knowing well that not only is the 
number within the mark but that he 
has himself furnished the proof of its 
moderation. So Professor Rutherford 
is silent and Professor Yeo rushes to 
the rescue with the brave assertion that 
he himself ** happens to know" that the 
number was exactly twelve. 

Professor Yeo's assertion is proved, on 
the unanswerable evidence of Professor 
Rutherford's own published statements 
to be — well ** accurate enough for scien- 
tific purposes;" i.e., fiction, pure and 
simple. So Professor Yeo retires from 
the fray and the shield is promptly flung 
over him by Professor Curnow. Who will 
answer to the cry of '* Far eil air son 

* For a further statement of this instructive: case see 
Appendix B. 

R 
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Eachin ! " now that Professor Cumow is 
silenced, in his turn, I cannot of course 
profess to predict. The story, it may 
well be, is not ended yet. But it is 
instructive even now.* 

Or take another case — the case of 
Dr. C. S. Roy. 

I had private information in plenty 
about the nature of the paper read by 
this promising young Vivisector before 
the Physiological Section of last year's 
Medical Congress. There are more men 
in the Medical Profession than, from its 
general attitude on the question, might be 
supposed, with both feeling to appreciate 
the aU'Jcitics of the Vivisection cuIlus 
and wit to recognise their futility. But 
the courage to risk professional prospects 
and face the open '* Boycotting" which 

♦ Those who care to study it more closely will find it given 
at full length in Appendix C. 
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awaits a medical Anti-Vivisectionist is 
comparatively rare. Nor must we be 
too hasty with our blame. ** Boycotting" 
may but too possibly mean ruin. And 
ruin affects not only a man himself 
but those dear to and dependent on 
him. 

Hence my information on this, as on 
many similar points, though perfectly full 
and accurate, was of a kind on which no 
action could be taken inasmuch as no 
authority could be produced. 

And the Physiological Section — true to 
the characteristic instinct which so wisely 
shuns the light of day — had resolved that, 
in view of the dangerously general 
interest attaching to the proceedings of 
the Congress, the papers read before it 
should be made a solitary exception to 
the general rule of the proceedings and 
kept back from publication. The report 

R 2 
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of the Sectional ** Proceedings " was 
itself cut down to the narrowest possible 
limits ; the whole subject of Physiology 
— the one subject as the whole Congress 
proclaimed in chorus, of absolutely para- 
mount importance — occupying, out of the 
2,552 pp. of the Report just eighty-seven 
pages. The ** papers" had discreetly 
retired altogether from the public view. 

At last I ascertained that Dr. Roy's 
paper had been published in a certain 
Journal of Physiology, circulating only in 
** safe " quarters and published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 

I sent my clerk at once to Messrs. 
Macmillan to buy me a copy. But 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. only pub- 
lished the Journal. They did not sell it. 
Did not in fact know anything about it. 
Could not help me in any way. How 
was it to be expected that they should — 
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being only the publishers ? I had better 
write to Cambridge. 

So to Cambridge I wrote. Receiving 
in due course the reply that single numbers 
were not sold — nothing less than the 
entire volume 

So I wrote again. Offering to buy the 
volume — any number of volumes — and 
requesting to be set down as a subscribe 
to the publication. 

And received, as I had anticipated, no 
reply. The Physiologist's Journal is not 
for profane eyes like mine ! 

But perhaps the ultimate bathos of 
this cuttle-fish cowardice has been 
achieved by the Association for the 
Advancement of Medicine by Research. 

Five months ago the **Scientism" of 
England banded itself together to demon- 
strate to a doubting world the unanswerable 
claims of Vivisection and the abysmal 
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stupidity and blindness of its opponents. 
The Association for the Advancement of 
Medicine by Research was hardly formed 
before the Victoria Street Society took 
up the challenge. The formation of the 
Association was announced at the end of 
March. Here is the preface to Vol. i of 
The Zoophilist, published on 31st of 
that month : — 

** The issue of our first volume " it says 
** coincides with the announcement of a 
step on the part of our opponents as 
welcome as it is important. 

** On Tuesday, 28th ult., was formed 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Medicine by Research, consisting, accord- 
ing to the Resolution proposed by the 
President of the Royal Society, of * repre- 
sentative members of the Medical Pro- 
fession and other persons desirous of 
promoting the above object.' The con- 
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stitution of its Council as defined by the 
Resolution proposed by Sir James Paget, 
is not quite so clear as might perhaps be 
wished by those who, like ourselves, will 
probably have extensive and frequent 
dealings with that eminent body ; 
especially with regard to the ' permanent ' 
presidency of the President * for the time 
being ' of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, and to the precise position of 
the twenty-four ' representative ' members 
whom these two gentlemen are personally 
and individually to * nominate.' But, 
besides the two permanent presidents, 
for the time being, and the twenty-four 
nominated members by whom they are 
further represented, the Council will also 
include as * ex -officio members,' the 
Presidents, for the time being, of the 
Royal Society, of the General Council of 
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Medical Education and Registration, of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons in Edinburgh and Dublin, of 
the faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
in Glasgow, and of the Royal Veterinary 
College of Surgeons ; the Director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, and the Medical 
Officer of the Local Government Board ; 
the Regius Professor of Medicine and 
the Linacre Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in the University of Oxford, 
the Regius Professor of Physic and the 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
the University of Cambridge, the Pro- 
fessor of Institutes of Medicine in the 
University of Dublin, the Deans of the 
Medical Faculties of the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, the 
Brown Professor of Pathology in the 
University of London, the Presidents 
of the British Medical Association, of 
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the Council and of the Parliamentary 
Bills Committee of the British Medical 
Association, and of the following Societies 
— ^the Royal Medico -Chirurgical, Patholo- 
gical, Clinical, Epidemiological, Obste- 
trical, Medical, Hunterian, Harveian, 
Zoological, and the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health. When we consider 
that of the professional Vivisectors not 
included in the above list at least a 
fair proportion will pretty certainly find 
a place among the twenty-four * represen- 
tative ' members to be nominated by the 
Presidents of the Royal College of 
Physicians and the Royal College of 
Surgeons, it becomes abundantly clear 
that the Vivisection cause will be 
thoroughly and effectively represented. 

'* It is with real satisfaction that we find 
the defence of Vivisection thus formally 
entrusted to an organized body authorita- 
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lively commissioned to conduct it. We 
trust that the controversy will now 
assume a somewhat more logical charac- 
ter, and that the new Association will 
find itself in a position to meet argument 
with argument, and either justify their 
position, or frankly admit it to be 
incapable of justification. 

** For our part our columns are open. 
A * fair field and no favour ' is all the 
opponents of Vivisection have evej asked 
for themselves, and this we gladly offer to 
our opponents in the pages of The 
Zoophilist. 

** Meanwhile we commend to the atten- 
tion of the new Association the facts and 
arguments already adduced in the present 
Volume.'' 

On the same date was published a 
second edition of " Hunter and the Stagy 
a letter to Professor Owen from the Scien- 
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tific Point of View, "this time addressed also 
to the Association for the Advancement 
of Medicine by Research. Shortly after, 
a third appeal was addressed to them in 
the shape of the pamphlet Owetij Hunter^ 
and Harvey J disproving Dr. Owen's claims 
on behalf of Vivisectional Physiology 
in respect of Harvey's discovery as Hunter 
andthe 5/a^had disproved them with respect 
to that of Hunter. And finally, to the 
same august address, was sent, some weeks 
since, the substantial volume of ^^Physio- 
logical Fallacies^ a challenge to the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Medicine 
by Research." 

Has the challenge been accepted ? 
Has any smallest answer been given by 
this Association of ** all the Talents " 
banded together for the express purpose 
of enlightening the eyes of men blinded 
by the false doctrines of Anti-Vivisection 
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fanatics ? Not one. With all the talent, 
all the pecuniary resources of the scientific 
world at its command, the Association, 
formed for the express purpose of refuting 
these false doctrines, has not found itself 
in a position to answer them by one 
solitar}^ word ! 

But this much it has found the courage 
to do. tt has drawn up a ** Memorandum," 
steering carefully clear of anything like 
argument or evidence, but repeating with 
all the emphasis of autocratic authority 
the old familiar fallacies and falsehoods — 
all save one. John Hunter's cure of 
aneurism — Professor Owen's cheval de 
bataille of a year ago — has I am assured 
vanished quietly from the scene. But the 
rest are all there, fresh as ever. And this 
paper they have circulated. Freely ? As 
a plain-spoken answer to a plain-spoken 
attack ? No indeed. He knows little of the 
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** Coward" Science who fancies that 
mere strength of numbers, or position, or 
intellect, could move its votaries to plain- 
dealing such as this. The Memorandum 
of the Association for the Advancement of 
Medicine by Research has been circulated 
quietly, stealthily, among persons likely 
to accept its dicta with proper submission 
of the understanding, and newspapers 
likely to make use of its statements without 
first subjecting them to too searching a 
criticism of its worth. 

Did I say *' stealthily '' ? I did— and 
meant it. 

To the Secretaries honorary or **paid," 
of the Society for the Protection of Animals 
from Vivisection ; to the Editor of The 
Zoophilist ; to the author of Hunter and 
the Stagy or of Owen, Hunter and Harvey ; 
to the Editor of Physiological Fallacies ; to 
any of the newspapers supporting the 
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Anti-Vivisection cause, or to the pro- 
fessional and scientific and otherwise 
noteworthy individuals belonging to it, no 
word has been said, no hint offered. 
Quite by accident I heard of its existence, 
long after its issue, and then I sent round 
to seek a copy in every quarter, from the 
Royal College of Physicians downwards, 
where a copy was likely to be found. I 
have not yet succeeded in finding one ; or 
at least in finding a physiological 
authority whose courage shall so far out- 
run his discretion as to furnish me — 
accredited representative of the opposite 
side — with a copy of their plea. 

Does any one wonder if patience 
and self-restraint do sometimes fail in 
dealing with a ** Coward'' Science such 

as this ? 

I confess frankly that, with me, they do 
often fail; that I find it difficult, almost 
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impossible, to keep within the bounds of that 
courtesy with which, for one's own sake, 
one would desire always to meet even the 
most ignoble foe; to restrain the desire 
to take up the gauntlet one's adversary 
has not the courage to lift — and fling it in 
his face. 

The sympathies of the Society for the 
Protection of Animals from Vivisection 
are not with the Philistines, nor with 
their champion. Very far otherwise. It is 
precisely the God of the armies of Israel, 
whom they have, not indeed defied, but 
by proclaiming Him their instigator, 
slandered, under Whose banner we fight. 
With our plain layman's armament of 
simple sling and stone we face the 
glittering scientistic array. And yet, as 
one after another of the gorgeous 
champions turns his mailed back and 
hurries, shieldless, from the field I for one 
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cannot but feel something of sympathy 
with the grim old heathen's cry — 

** Give me a man that we may fight 
together ! " 

A man ! — And a Vivisector ! 

FINIS. 
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THE FERRIER CASE. 

From *^The Zoophilist^*' January i, 1882, 
and December i, 1881. 

The prosecution of Professor Ferrier was 
certain to create considerable excitement what- 
ever its issue. His acquittal — viewed under the 
light of the means by which it was obtained — has 
invested it with a sensational element such as 
the mere infliction of a trifling penalty of five or 
ten pounds could never have evoked. The 
vivisectionist party, holding consistently to that 
familiar motto ** rem, quocwtque modo, rem " which 
is the essential basis of their ethical position, are 
of course jubilant ; not even caring for the most 
part to conceal — in private conversation at all 
events— their perfect understanding of the cost 
at which their triumph was bought. The advo- 
cates of humanity on the other hand, equally 
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consistent in attaching chief importance to the 
moral rather than the material side of any 
question, regard with complacence if not with 
satisfaction a defeat which, thus incurred, must, 
they feel assured, prove in the end far more advan- 
tageous than a victory. The only persons really 
disappointed are a few highly-esteemed friends of 
the cause, shrewd enough in the ordinary affairs 
of honourable life, but happily ignorant of the 
Old Baily axiom, ** You can't cross-examine your 
own witness ;" and of all that in a case like this 
it implies. For their benefit we here set out as 
briefly and plainly as we can the real difficulty 
of the case. 

Dr. Charles Smart Roy of the Brown Institu- 
tion furnished for the British Medical journal the 
report of the experiments wherewith the case was 
concerned. Professor Gamgee of Owen's College 
furnished that for the Lancet. Dr. Roy swore, 
and Professor Gamgee volunteered a profession 
of his willingness to swear — that both their reports 
had been altogether altered before publication 
in their respective papers. Altered, be it 
observed, not in one place but throughout ; not 
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in any minor detail but in the one chief point of 
interest, the one point upon which there could 
be no conceivable misconception ; the simple 
point, which it was of two persons, both perfectly 
well known, alike to reporter and editor, who, on 
a certain day, had delivered a certain speech, 
advanced certain opinions, and explained and 
claimed credit for his own new mode of conducting 
certain experiments — and who, on another day, 
had exhibited and lectured upon the animals on 
which the experiments had been made. 

Here are the actual statements themselves, 
taken in the case of one column from the pub- 
lished reports in the Lancet and British Medical 
Journal and of the other from the shorthand 
writer's notes of the evidence given in Court. 

British Medical journal. 

Published Report. Reporter's Sworn 

20th August, 1881. Evidence. 

The members were shown 17th November, 188 1. 

two of the monkeys, a portion Q. Did Professor Ferrier 

of whose cortex had been re- offer to exhibit two of the 

moved by Professor Ferrier. monkeys upon which he had 

Concerning the first of these, so operated ? 

Professor Ferrier said it had A. At the Congress, no. 

been his desire to remove as Q. Did he subsequently ? 

completely as possible the A. No ; he showed certain 

S 2 
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whole of the psycho-motor 
region. Whether in this he 
had succeeded perfectly, could 
not be learnt for certainty 
until after a post-mortem ex- 
amination had been made. 



of the members of the Con- 
gress two monkeys at King^s 
College. 

Q. What two monkeys ? 

A. Two monkeys upon 
which an operation had been 
performed. 

Q. By whom ? 

A. By Professor Yeo. 



Lancet, 



Published Report. 
8th October, 1881. 

*' The interest attaching to 
the discussion was greatly 
enhanced by the fact that 
Professor Ferrier was willing 
to exhibit two monkeys which 
he had operated upon some 
months previously." . . . 

** In startling contrast to 
the dog were two monkeys 
exhibited by Professor Ferrier. 
One of them had been oper- 
ated upon in the middle of 
January, the left motor area 
having been destroyed. There 
had resulted from the opera- 
tion right-sided hemiplegia, 
with conjugate deviation of 
eyes and of head. Facial 
paralysis was at first well 
marked, but ceased after a 



Counsel's Statement. 
17th November, 1881. 

Dr. Wakley, sworn, ex- 
amined by Mr, Waddy : — 

Q. Are you the Editor of 
the Lancet ? 

A. I am. 

Q. Can you tell me who it 
was furnished his Report ? 

A. I have the permission 
of the gentleman to give his 
name. Professor Gamgee, ot 
Owen's College, Manchester. 

Mr. Waddy : What I should 
ask is that ^ne might have 
an opportunity of calling 
Professor Gamgee. 

Mr. Gully: I have my 
reasons for objecting to this. 
We have communicated with 
Professor Gamgee and I know 
very well that he will say 
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fortnight. From the first precisely what was said by 
^ there had been paralysis of Dr. Roy. 

the right leg, though the 
animal was able to lift it up. 
The arm it never had been 
able to use. Lately, rigidity 
of the muscles of the para- 
lysed limbs had been coming 
"on. The other monkey, as a 
consequence of paralysis of 
its auditory centres, was 
apparently entirely unaffected 
by loud noises, as by the firing 
of percussion caps in close 
proximity to its head." 

The dilemma arising out of this evidence — we 
speak, of course, only of appearances — is very 
simple. Either Dr. Roy swore, and Professor 
Gamgee was willing to swear, falsely; or Dr. 
Wakley, and Mr. Ernest Abraham Hart had 
deliberately falsified the reports entrusted to 
them by fully competent and thoroughly informed 
persons for the information of the public. But 
unfortunately, as the counsel for the defence 
were prompt to show, neither Dr. Roy nor 
Professor Gamgee, neither Dr. Wakley, nor Mr. 
Ernest Abraham Hart were upon their trial. 
The only question before the Court was whether 
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Professor Ferrier had or had not done certain 
illegal acts. The moment those who had imputed 
them to him turned round and swore that the 
imputation had been false, Professor Ferrier was 
free. The guilt of the mis-statement was theirs 
not his and — they were not upon their trial. 

It may be asked why they were not put upon 
their trial. But here again the answer though 
sad, is simple. The question was one between 
perjury by the reporter and deliberate falsifi- 
cation by the editor. Now the latter is not 
an offence in the eye of the law ; or at least only 
an offence againt the immediate sufferer by it. 
Perjury however is no doubt an indictable offence. 
But it must be proved, not inferred. It is not 
enough to say — **The thing is inconceivable. 
We should find it hard to believe that the editor 
of even one responsible journal should commit 
his paper to a blunder which must so seriously 
compromise its reputation ; but that two editors, 
of two bitterly hostile papers, should together 
perpetrate the same impossible blunder : the 
thing is incredible, unthinkable, grotesque ! '* All 
this is ** not evidence." The only persons who 
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could refute the attack made by Professor Roy 
and Professor Gamgee upon the sanity and the 
honesty of the editors of the British Medical Journal 
and Lancet were the editors of the British Medical 
Journal and Lancet themselves. And both these 
ornaments alike of the medical and the literary 
profession instead of repudiating the charge have 
endorsed it with acclamation. 

It is clear therefore that in neither case could 
the Victoria Street Societ}' do anything but 
accept Professor Ferrier's acquittal when once 
the witnesses against him had thus turned round 
upon it — and upon themselves. The only ques- 
tion that remains is ; How could it possibly — we 
speak again of appearances — be worth the while 
either of Messrs. Roy and Gamgee to swear to 
what was false or of Messrs. Wakley and Hart to 
wantonly sacrifice that credit for accuracy upon 
which the success, and therefore the commercial 
prosperity of a newspaper commonly depend ? 
The answer may, we think, be found in a state- 
ment by defendant's counsel which has not 
appeared in most accounts of the trial but which — 
coming whence it did — was curiously significant. 
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** The reports " said Mr. Gully " were accurate 
enough for scientific purposes ! ** Now this may 
mean either of two things — or even both. It 
may mean that in the scientific report of a 
scientific experiment furnished by a scientific man 
to a scientific journal for the purpose of affording 
scientific information to its scientific readers, 
absolute inaccuracy from first to last in one of its 
most important particulars is a matter simply of 
no importance whatever. Coming from counsel 
fee'd and briefed by the British Medical Associa- 
tion this estimate of science would be at least 
noteworthy. Or it may mean that the British 
Medical Association is itself perfectly satisfied 
of the accuracy of the reports thus publicly 
repudiated upon oath, and quite willing to confide 
in the ability of their readers not only to appre- 
ciate the meaning of their repudiation but to 
sympathise with and applaud the same. 
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THE RUTHERFORD-YEO SCANDAL. 

I. 

** Professor Yeo," writes Miss Cobbe, in the 
Contemporary Review for April, 1882, " disputes 
my statements respecting Professor Rutherford's 
experiments, which he says were * taken from an 
inacccurate account of the operations by Dr. 
Walker,' and are introduced by the statement 
that at least fifty dogs, under the express sanction 
of the law as it now stands, were used in the 
experiments. Professor Yeo goes on to say : 

** We have seen by the official reports that no 
such number of animals suffered pain during the 
year in which Professor Rutherford made these 
experiments (1878). ... I happen to know that 
the exact number of animals used bv Professor 
Rutherford under the certificate in question was 
twelve, and that they form three-fourths of all 
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the experiments where the pain can be called 
appreciable that were done during that year. 

** In my reference to Professor Rutherford's 
experiments in the Fortnightly Review, I gave no 
date whatever, and I know not by what authority 
Professor Yeo pleases to fix on that of 1878. 
According to Dr. Rutherford's own statement in 
Scientific Reports of the British Medical Journal, 
May 5th, 1877, and December 14th, 1878, I find 
that altogether no less than sixty-seven dogs (as 
a minimum) were tortured. * Each experiment,'. 
Professor Rutherford sa3's, Masted the entire day, 
at the close of which the animal was killed and 
the alimentary canal examined.' In the series 
for 1878, I find that thirty-one dogs were thus 
experimented on ; and I now ask Professor Yeo 
to be good enough to explain how the * twelve 
dogs ' which he * happens to know ' was the 
' EXACT ' number used by Professor Rutherford 
in 1878, managed between them to be killed 
thirty- one times over, and have their alimentary 
canals thirty-one times examined ? Truly these 
cor.flicting accounts of Professor Rutherford in a 
scientific Report, and of Professor Rutherford's 
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friend in the Fortnightly Review, are exceedingly 
puzzling to the lay intelligence ; but perhaps 
Professor Yeo's little mistake of twelve dogs for 
thirty-one still leaves his statement * accurate 
enough for scientific purposes ? ' 

** As to Professor Yeo's reference to the Official 
Report, which states that * no such number of 
animals suffered pain during the year in which 
Professor Rutherford made these experiments/ I 
can only remark that, with Professor Rutherford's 
. own account of his dogs in our hands, we need 
no better evidence of the trustworthiness of those 
Official Reports on which half Professor Yeo's 
paper is founded as * unimpeachable evidence.' " 

II. 

To this Mr. Yeo replied, in the Contemporary for 
May: — . 

** Miss Cobbe mistakes the total number of 
experiments done by Professor Rutherford for 
those done by him * under the express sanction of 
the law as it now stands.* Professor Rutherford's 
experiments, though published in 1877-78, 
extended over some ten or eleven years, and 
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possibly were as numerous as is stated. All but 
twelve, however, were done without the * express 
sanction * of any special law, the Act not being in 
existence, and therefore Miss Cobbe's assertion, 

• that at least fifty dogs under the express sanction 
of the law as it now stands were used in the 
experiments,* is as far from the truth as when I 
contradicted it a month ago. There is no want 
of accord between Professor Rutherford's reports 
and those of the Home Office such as Miss Cobbe 
infers. The scientific description does not say 
when or under what restrictions the experiments 
were made. If, instead of being absolutely 
accurate, the Parliamentary Reports be as 

* untrustworthy ' as Miss Cobbe implies, they 
surely set forth all the experiments * done urder 
the express sanction of the law,' and thus must 
include those in question. It was only in the 
year 1878 that Professor Rutherford held this 
special certificate, and in it the number of experi- 
ments was limited to twelve. If Professor 
Rutherford did more than this number they were 
not * under the express sanction of the law as it 
now stands,' and he must have acted illegally. 
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That he did not thus contravene the Act, and, 
further, that Miss Cobbe knows full well that he 
did not do so, I am thoroughly convinced by the 
fact that her vigilant Society has not instituted a 
prosecution. The riddle Miss Cobbe so jocosely 
puts to me, * How twelve dogs can be killed 
thirty-one times over,' now answers itself ; and I 
venture to hope that the * little mistake of twelve 
dogs for thirty-one * now obviously appears — even 
to the meanest * lay intelligence * — to be of Miss 
Cobbe's manufacture, not mine." 

III. 

And to this again — the editor of the Contemporary 
being unwilling to carry the controversy further, — 
Miss Cobbe replied in The Zoophilist for June : — 

** Professor Yeo began in the Fortnightly Review 
for March, by attacking my perfectly accurate 
statement that — according to Professor Ruther- 
ford's own published statistics, * at least 50 dogs 
under the express sanction of the law as it now 
stands have been used in the experiments * of that 
ingenious physiologist. And his argument took 
the form of two distinct assertions: (i.) That 
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*the year in which Professor Rutherford made 
those experiments' was 1878: (2.) That 'the 
exact number of animals used ' was twelve. ^^ 
" With the first of these assertions it is not 
necessary now to deal, for the curiously character- 
istic reason that Dr. Yeo has here set himself to 
demonstrate its falsehood. * Professor Ruther- 
ford's experiments ' he now asserts — with as 
perfect gravity as though he had not declared the 
precise opposite exactly a month ago — * though ^ 
published in 1877- 1878 extended over some ten 
or eleven years.' He is as inaccurate as usual, 
by the way, in this statement of the dates of 
publication ; a large proportion of the experi- 
ments in question having been published in the 
British Medical Journal of neither 1877 nor of 1878 
but of 1879. That however is a detail of very 
minor importance and only noteworthy as a fresh 
instance of that congenital incapacity for accurate 
statement whicl: £..en.s t.) he tlie special ' note ' 
of the vivisector. The only point of real impor- 
tance is, that having ' refuted ' my calculation by 
the plain statement that these experiments were 
made in 1878 he now — forgetting apparently that 
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the statement was his, not mine — quietly gives it 
the lie direct ! 

" The question thus far is simply between 
Professor Yeo in the March Fortnightly and — 
Professor Yeo in the May Contemporary, It is a 
question of but little interest except to those who 
like ourselves are pretty well acquainted with the 
moral atmosphere of the laboratory. And to 
them of none whatever. 

** And so we come to his second assertion, 
that the number of dogs sacrificed was exactly 
twelve. And here the question becomes one, not 
between Professor Yeo and Professor Yeo, but 
between Professor Yeo and Professor Rutherford. 

" Now what says Professor Rutherford in his 
own signed report of his own experiments 
published in the British Medical yournal in 
1877-8-9 ? 

" The report of these experiments extends 
through twelve separate numbers, the last two 
of which are taken up by a general summary of 
what he is pleased to term * results.' Of the 
remaming ten numbers we have only been able to 
procure nine, and here is a detailed statement of 
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the number of experiments reported at full length 

in them ; each report concluding with the autopsy 

— or examination after death — of its victim. 

Dogs. 



7th July 




• ••• XX 

20 


14th Dec, 


1878 


2 


2ISt „ 


,, ••. .. 


... 6 


28th „ 


,, 


3 


nth Jan., 


1879 


3 


1 8th „ 


,, ••• 


3 


25th „ 


,, ••• 


8 


I St Feb., 


,, 


6 



Total 



62 



** The * law as it now stands ' was passed in 
1876, the year previous to the earliest of these 
reports. 

** And this is not all. If the case stood merely 
thus there might perhaps be found some simple soul 
who rather than believe that an Englishman could 
be guilty of deliberate falsification would accept 
Dr. Yeo's triumphant figment that these experi- 
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ments, kept back from the public for no conceiv- 
able reason for two years after the publication of 
the previous * series,' had really been performed 
ten or a dozen years before them. Happil}^ the 
report itself shows on the face of it the absolute 
falsehood of such a statement. 

** In the series of experiments by which — in 
the solemn fooling which modern physiology 
dignifies by the prostituted title of science — 
Professor Rutherford had demonstrated to his 
own supreme satisfaction that calomel had no 
efTect upon the liver, the drug had been injected 
not into the stomach but into the duodenum. 

** For some time the confiding profession, 
acting religiously upon its simple faith that 
* experiment ' is the only sound basis of know- 
ledge, accepted this brilliant discovery and 
perhaps in some cases left off trying to cure 
overloaded livers by calomel or blue pill. 

** At last one of their number, gifted either with 
an unusual amount of chemical knowledge or with 
the still rarer faculty of putting together the 
proverbial two and two and evolving from that 
homely synthesis the plain unscientific four, 

T 
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suggested mildly that, in that omitted passage 
through the stomach, the calomel would have 
been brought into contact with a considerable 
amount of hydrochloric acid, undergoing, in the 
contact, conversion into corrosive sublimate. The 
gun had been carefully loaded to the muzzle and 
the trigger pulled. The only omission had been 
the trifling omission of the cap, and when the 
hammer fell harmlessly upon the bare nipple, 
experimental science had triumphantly trumpeted 
to the world the brilliant discovery that the gun 
would not go off and that gunpowder was thus 
clearly proved to be no explosive after all ! 

" The experiments by which this wonderful 
result was reached were published, as we have 
seen, in 1875. It took nearly a year before this 
absurdity was demonstrated. And some of the very 
earliest of the sixty -two experiments above detailed are 
prefaced — in the * British Medical Journal ' ofyth July, 
1877, — hy the statement that they were expressly under- 
taken in consequence of that demonstration, 

** These are the experiments which Dr. Yeo now 
solemnly declares were performed at intervals 
during the ten or eleven years before ! 
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•* One word more and I have done with Dr. 
Yeo. He says, * That Professor Rutherford did 
not contravene the Act, and further that Miss 
Cobbe knows full well he did not do so, I am fully 
convinced, by the fact that her vigilant Society 
has not instituted a prosecution.' 

" If Dr. Yeo's audacity were but a spark less 
than absolute, he would surely have foreborne to 
recall to public memory his own share in one of 
the most disgraceful trials which ever concerned 
his profession and its organs. When the 
Victoria Street Society can find a case resting on 
lay evidence, or supported by the honour of the 
ordinary English press (which does not claim to 
be * accurate enough for scientific purposes,') 
Professor Yeo may be sure they will not delay an 
hour to institute a fresh prosecution under the 

Vivisection Act." 

IV. 

Here Mr. Yeo in his turn retired from the field, 
and his retreat was promptly covered by Professor 
Curnow. 

** Sir — In your last number," he writes to 
Zoophilist for July, " is a letter from Miss Cobbe, 

T 2 
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in reply to Professer Gerald Yeo's letter in the 
May number of the Contemporary Review. I would 
call attention to one part only of that reply. In 
the January number of the Fortnightly Review Miss 
Cobbe writes thus : * Here is what has been done 
in Edinburgh to at least fifty dogs under the 
express sanction of the law as it now stands.' 
Then follows an explanation by a Dr. Walker of 
Professor Rutherford's experiments on the biliary 
secietion. In the March number of the same 
Review, Professor Yeo denies the accuracy of the 
above statement ; he says that under the * express 
sanction of the law ' twelve animals were operated 
on by Professor Rutherford, and that these experi- 
ments were made in 1878. The^oint in question 
as to what has been done under the * express 
sanction of the law ' is a very definite one, and 
can be readily settled. 

** Since the passing of the Cruelty to Animals 
Act in 1876, yearly returns have been made to 
the House of Commons, showing the number of 
experiments performed on living animals, * under 
the express sanction of the law,' during each 
year. On referring to these returns, I find that 
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the only record of Professor Rutherford's holding 
the necessary certificates for such experiments 
occurs in the return for 1878. In the report for 
that year the Inspector expressly states (page 3) 
that forty animals only suffered pain. Of these 
twenty-four were used for the investigation of 
certain epizootic diseases, and so sixteen remain 
for other experiments. Professor Yeo's state- 
ment that * the exact number of animals used by 
Professor Rutherford under the certificate in 
question was twelve, and that they form three- 
fourths of all the experiments where the pain 
can be called appreciable, that were done during 
the year,' is in perfect agreement with the 
official returns, and therefore strictly correct. 
These returns are the only sources from which we can 
learn the number of experiments performed * under the 
express sanction of the law as it now stands.' Miss 
Cobbe's table in your last number merely gives 
the dates of publication of sixty-two experiments 
by Professor Rutherford, without any evidence 
as to the date of their performance — whether 
before or since the passing of the Act, or the 
place where they were done — whether in this 
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country or abroad. Such a table has nothing to 
do with the * express sanction of the law,* and 
inferences based thereon are obviously beside the 
question, and quite insufficient to serve as a 
foundation for such a definite statement as that 
made by Miss Cobbe in the Fortnightly Review, 

** I am sure that you will agree with me that 
when the repeal or alteration of a law is being 
urged, every statement bearing on the * express 
sanction of the law as it now stands,' is of the 
utmost importance and should be scrupulously 
accurate. It is because Miss Cobbe's original 
statement and its reproduction must lead to an 
erroneous impression as to what has been done 
* under the express sanction * of the present law, 
that I ask the insertion of this letter. 

** I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
" John Curnow, M.D., 
** Professor of Anatomy in King's 
College, London. 

V. 

" Professor Curnow " says the editor in reply, 
** writes in all good faith, but he has been misled, 
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first by an oversight ; then by a misapprehension. 
If he will re-read the ahicle by Miss Cobbe in our 
June number to which he refers he will find that 
in his first no doubt hasty glance through it he 
has missed the following passage, commencing 
p. 52, col. 2, line 23 : — * If the case,' it runs, * stood 
merely thus there might perhaps be found some 
simple soul who rather than believe that an 
Englishman could be guilty of deliberate falsifica- 
tion would accept Dr. Yeo's triumphant figment 
that these experiments, kept back from the public 
for no conceivable reason for two years after the 
publication of the previous * series ' had really 
been performed ten or a dozen years before them. 
Happily the report itself shows on the face of it 
the falsehood of such a statement. . . . The 
experiments by which this wonderful result was 
reached were published, as we have seen, in 1875. 
It took nearly a year before this absurdity was 
"demonstrated. And some of the very earliest of the 
sixty-two experiments above detailed are prefaced — in the 
" British Medical Journal " of yth July, 1877, — hy the- 
statement that they were expressly undertaken in conse- 
quence of that demonstration. These are the experi- 
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ments which Dr. Yeo now solemnly declares 
were performed at intervals during the ten or eleven 
years before! 

*• Professor Curnow, not being himself a vivi- 
sector, can hardly, we think, now fail to see that 
though the dates of Dr. Rutherford's experiments 
were not given, the time of their performance 
was very clearly fixed, within the straitest limits 
required by the point at issue. The dates were 
not given for two very simple reasons. First, 
Dr. Rutherford had, no doubt wisely, judged it 
more prudent not to state them. Second, no one 
with the slightest practical knowledge of phy- 
siological morality in this regard would have put 
the smallest faith in the statement if he had. 
And herein lies as will at once be seen Professor 
Curnow's second misapprehension. * Professor 
Yeo's statement,* he tells us — we have no doubt 
in the most entire good faith — * is in perfect 
agreement with the official returns, and therefore 
strictly correct.' Professor Curnow is clearly not 
aware of what these * official returns ' consist. 
They are simply the statement of the vivisectors 
themselves of such particulars with regard to 
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their own operations as they may think it advis- 
able — or find it unavoidable — to publish. They 
may — conceivably — be accurate, or they may not. 
But their accuracy is vouched for simply by the 
unsupported word of the party whose doings are 
to be judged by them. From a practical point 
of view, and taken by themselves, they are worth 
— precisely what we may be individually disposed 
to assign as the value of such a statement from 
such a quarter. Judging from our own ex- 
perience let us say the value of the paper on which 
they are printed. But in this case they are as 
we have seen flatly contradicted by other state- 
ments, made on the same authority, but under 
circumstances very much more likely to elicit the 
truth. This fact makes small difference in our 
own estimate. But it confirms it. As we think 
Professor Curnow must, though with regret, 
admit. 

" There is one little point more to which we 
would, in all friendliness and esteem direct the 
attention of Professor Curnow, whose chivalrous 
readiness to help a comrade at a pinch we fully 
appreciate. That point is the position occupied 
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by himself in the matter. Professor Rutherford 
is attacked. Professor Rutherford has no plausi- 
ble answer to make, so delegates his defence to 
Professor Yeo. Professor Yeo dashes boldly to 
the rescue with a string of daring assertions — 
which are promptly shown to be false. So 
Professor Yeo in his extremity shelters himself 
under the wing of Professor Curnow. If our 
memory serves us Mr. Curnow will find, in the 
very article to which his letter refers, mention of 
a little game, of a strictly analogous character, 
formerly much in vogue on our race-courses and 
played with three thimbles and a pea. It is not 
a game in which, if we may judge from his letter, 
Professor Curnow would be likely to take any 
part but one. Which is a part that may, without 
reproach, be taken once by the wisest of us. Not 
twice." 



In which dictum Professor Curnow would seem 
now to concur. 
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PHYSIOLOGISTS. 

IN PARALLEL COLUMNS. 

Sir James Paget. 



** Nineteenth Century." 
December 1 1881. 

'*The whole value of ex- 
periments on animals, there- 
fore, cannot be estimated by 
a few examples; it may be 
made evident in them, and 
they may indicate how it 
stands alone in the utility of 
saving life ; but no one can 
measure it who is not able to 
analyse the whole progress 
of medical knowledge during 
at least the last century. 

"A clear instance of its 
utility may be found in the 
tying of arteries whether for 
the cure of aneurism or for 
the stoppage of bleeding.'* 



HuNTERiAN Oration at the 
Royal College of Sur- 
geons. February J 1877. 

** For one great instance : 
it was by thus bringing the 
force of the scientific mind 
and method to bear on the 
facts of practical surgery, that 
Hunter achieved his great 
invention — that of curing 
aneurism by tying the artery 
far above the diseased part. 
This was not the result of any 
laborious physiological in- 
duction : it was mainly 
derived from facts very 
cautiously observed in the 
wards and dead-house." 



Professor Ferrier, F.R.S. 

Royal Commission, 1875. Royal Commission, 1875. 

Question 3,256. — Is the Question 3,326. — Would 

number of persons who do you object to places being 
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perform such experiments a 

great number ? 

Answer. — Very few in- 
deed. 



licensed in which experiments 
might be performed, say, 
physiological laboratories 
throughout the country ? 

Answer. — A great many 
experimenters live in the 
country t and have no access 
to a public laboratory. 

Question 3,327. — Do you 
think there are many such 
persons ? 

Answer. — Yes, 



Professor Gerald Yeo. 



*' Fortnightly Review." 
March ist^ 1882, p. 360-1. 

** Surely those who are so 
happy in detecting in foreign 
languages the revolting de- 
scriptions of pain-giving ex- 
periments have not failed to 
search carefully into the 
writings of English physio- 
logists in order to find out 
their method of work ? Why 
repeat the oft-told tale of 
horrors contained in the works 
of Claude Bernard, Paul Bert, 
Brown- Sequard, and Richet 
in France, of Goltz in Ger- 
many, Mantegazza in Italy, 
and Flint in America? " 



*• Contemporary Review." 
May 1st, 1882, p. 897. 

" I did not admit that the 
physiologists abroad are cruel, 
nor did I in the least intend 
to indorse the truth of the 
stories which I mentioned as 
having been so oft-told by 
Miss Cobbe, It never would 
have occurred to my mind to 
accuse the gentlemen named 
of anything like cruelty.'* 
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Dr. Lauder Brunton. 



Evidence before the 
Commission. 

5,748 (Mr. Forster) : Is 
there anything to prevent 
your giving both drugs or 
giving them mixed together, 
so as to stop the pain by the 
chloroform, and the nervous 
movements by curare ? 

Yes, there is ; and it is this : 
In very many of these ex- 
periments, &c., &c. 



Letter to Dr. Yeo. 
I know of no reason what- 
ever to prevent animals being 
kept perfectly insensible to 
pain by chloroform during 
curarization, and I believe 
that anyone who dogmatically 
denies the possibility of this 
is guilty either of gross 
ignorance or wilful misrepre- 
sentation. 
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